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IS HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


—o— 
| CHAPTER X. THE DEAN AS A SPORTING MAN. 


In Brotherton the dean’s performance in 





HE STORY-OB- OUR: LIVES 


“Suppose he were to take to gambling 
on the turf,” said Mr. Groschut, with 
much horror expressed in his tone and 
countenance. 

“ Bat riding after a pack of dogs isn’t 
gambling on the turf,” said the bishop, 
who, though he would have liked to 





; the run from Cross Hall Holt was almost | possess the power of putting down the 
as much talked of as Mrs. Houghton’s | dean, by no means relished the idea of 
accident. There had been rumours of | being beaten in an attempt to do so. 


things that he had done in the same line | And Mr. Canon Holdenough heard of 


after taking orders, when a young man, |it. “My dear,” he said to his wife, 
of runs that he had ridden, and even of | “Manor Cross is coming out strong in 
| visits which he had made to Newmarket, | the sporting way. Not only is Mrs. 
and other wicked places. But, as far as| Houghton laid up there with a broken 


| Brotherton knew, there had been nothing | limb, but your brother’s father-in-law 


he had never been known to do more than 


stood through Brotherton generally that 








But now, no sooner was his daughter 
married, and the necessity of setting an 
example to her at an end, than the dean, 
with a rosette in his hat—for so the story 
was told—was after the hounds like a 


sporting farmer or a mere country gentle- | 
man! On the very next day Mr. Groschut | 


perhaps look at a meet, and it was under- | 


of all this since the dean had been a dean. | took the brash on the same day.” 
Though he was constantly on horseback, | 


“The dean!” said Lady Alice. 

“* So they tell me.” 

“He was always so particular in not 
letting Mary ride over a single fence. He 


he had forbidden his daughter to hunt.| would hardly let her go to a meet on 
| horseback.” 


“Many fathers do what they won't let 


'their daughters do. The dean has been 


always giving signs that he would like 
to break out a little.” 

“ Can they do anything to him ? ” 

“Oh dear no; not if he were to hunt 


told the whole story to the bishop. Bat/a pack of hounds himself, as far as I 


Mr. Groschut had not seen the performance, | 


and the bishop affected to disbelieve it. 

“T’m afraid, my lord,” said the chaplain, 
“T’m afraid you'll find it’s true.” 

“Tf he rides after every pack of dogs 
in the county, I don’t know that I can 
help it,” said the bishop. With this 
Mr. Groschut was by no means inclined 
to agree. A bishop is as much entitled 
to cause enquiries to be made into the 
moral conduct of a dean as of any other 
country clergyman in his diocese. 





know.” 

“But I suppose it’s wrong, canon,” 
said the clerical wife. 

“Yes, I think it’s wrong, because it 
will scandalise. Everything that gives 
offence is wrong, unless it be something 
that is on other grounds expedient. If it 
be true, we shall hear about it a good 
deal here, and it will not contribute to 
brotherly love and friendship among us 
clergymen.” 

There was another canon at Brotherton, 
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one Dr. Pountner, a red-faced man, very 
fond of his dinner, a man of infinite pluck, 
and much attached to the cathedral, to- 
wards the reparation of which he had 
contributed liberally. And, having an 
ear for music, he had done much to raise 
the character of the choir. Though Dr. 
Pountner’s sermons were supposed to be 
the worst ever heard from the pulpit of 
the cathedral, he was, on account of the 
above good deeds, the most popalar clergy- 
man in the city. ‘‘SoI’m told you've been 
distinguishing yourself, Mr. Dean,” said the 
doctor, meeting our friend in the Close. 

“Have I done so lately, more than is 
usual with me?” asked the dean, who 
had not hitherto heard of the rumour of 
his performances. 

“T am told that you were so much 
ahead the other day in the hunting-field, 
that you were unable to give assistance to 
the poor lady who broke her arm.” 

“Oh, that’s it! If I do anything at all, 
though I may do it but once in a dozen 
years, I like to do it well, Dr. Pountner. I 
wish I thought that you could follow my 
example, and take a little exercise. It 


would be very good for you.” The doctor 
was a heavy man, and hardly walked much 


beyond the confines of the Close or his 
own garden. Though a bold man, he 
was not so ready as the dean, and had 
no answer at hand. “ Yes,’’ continued 
our friend, “I did goa mile or two with 
them, and I enjoyed it amazingly. I 
wish with all my heart there was no 
prejudice against clergymen hunting.” 
“TI think it would be an abominable 
practice,” said Dr. Pountner, passing on. 
The dean himself would have thonght 
nothing more about it had there not ap- 
peared a few lines on the subject in a 
weekly newspaper called The Brotherton 
Church, which was held to be a pestilential 
little rag by all the Close. Deans, canons, 
and minor canons were all agreed as to 
this, Dr. Pountner hating The Brotherton 
Church quite as sincerely as did the 
dean. The Brotherton Church was edited 
nominally by a certain Mr. Grease, a very 
pious man who had long striven, but 
hitherto in vain, to get orders. But it 
was supposed by many that the paper was 
chiefly inspired by Mr. Groschut. It was 
always very laudatory of the bishop. It 
had distinguished itself by its elaborate 
opposition to ritual. Its mission was to 
ut down popery in the diocese of 
rotherton. It always sneered at the 
chapter generally, and very often said 





severe things of the dean. On this 
occasion the paragraph was as follows: 
“There is a rumour current that Dean 
Lovelace was out with the Brotherton 
foxhounds last Wednesday, and that he 
rode with the pack all the day, leading 
the field. We do not believe this, but we 
hope that, for the sake of the cathedral 
and for his own sake, he will condescend 
to deny the report.” On the next Saturday 
there was another paragraph, with a reply 
from the dean: ‘ We have received from 
the Dean of Brotherton the following 
startling letter, which we publish without 
comment. What our opinion on the sub- 
ject may be our readers will understand : 


‘*** Deanery, November, 187— 
“¢ Sir,—You have been correctly in- 
formed that I was out with the Brotherton 
foxhounds on Wednesday week last. The 
other reports which you have published, 
and as to which, after publication, you 
have asked for information, are unfor- 
tunately incorrect. I wish I could have 
done as well as my enemies accuse me 
of doing.—I am, sir, your humble ser- 

vant, Henry Lovetacs. 

***To the Editor of The Brotherton Church.’ ”’ 


The dean’s friends were unanimons in 
blaming him for having taken any notice 
of the attack. The bishop, who was at 
heart an honest man and a gentleman, 
regretted it. All the chapter were some- 
what ashamed of it. The minor canons 
were agreed that it was below the dignity 
of a dean. Dr. Pountner, who had not 
yet forgotten the allusion to his obesity, 
whispered in some clerical ear that nothing 
better could be expected out of a stable; 
and Canon Holdenough, who really liked 
the dean in spite of certain differences of 
opinion, expostulated with him about it. 

“T would have let it pass,” said the 
canon. “ Why notice it at all?” 

“Because I would not have anyone 
suppose that I was afraid to notice it. 
Because I would not have it thought 
that I had gone out with the hounds, and 
was ashamed of what I had done.” 

*“Nobody who knows you would have 
thonght that.” 

“Tam proud to think that nobody who 
knows me would. I make as many mis- 
takes as another, and am sorry for them 
afterwards. But I am never ashamed. 
I'll tell you what happened, not to justify 
my hunting, but to justify my letter. I 
was over at Manor Cross, and I went to 
the meet, because Mary went. I have 
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not done such a thing before since I came 
to Brotherton, because there is—what I 
will call a feeling against it. When I 
was there I rode a field or two with them, 
and I can tell yon [ enjoyed it.” 

“T daresay you did.” 

“Then, very soon after the fox broke, 
there was that brook at which Mrs. 
Houghton hurt herself. I happened to 
jamp it, and the thing became talked 
about because of her accident. After that 
we came out on the Brotherton road, and 
I went back to Manor Cross. Do not 
suppose that I should have been ashamed 
of myself if I had gone on even half-a- 
dozen more fields.” 

“Tam sure you wouldn't.” 

“The thing in itself is not bad. Never- 
theless—thinking as the world aronnd us 
does about hunting—a clergyman in my 
position would be wrong to hunt often. 
Bat a man who can feel horror at sach a 
thing as this is a prig in religion. If, as 
is more likely, a man affects horror, he is a 
hypocrite. I believe that most clergymen 
will agree with me in that; but there is 
no clergyman in the diocese of whose 
agreement I feel more certain than of 
ours.” 

“Tt is the letter, not the hunting, to 
which I object.” 

“There was an apparent cowardice in 
refraining from answering such an attack. 
I am aware, canon, of a growing feeling 
of hostility to myself.” 

“‘ Not in the chapter.” 

“Tn the diocese. And I know whence 
it comes, and [ think I can understand its 
cause. Let what will come of it, I am not 
going to knock under. I want to quarrel 
with no man, and certainly with no 
clergyman; but [ am not going to be 
frightened out of my own manner of life, 
or my own manner of thinking, by fear of 
& quarrel.” 

“Nobody doubts your courage; but 
what is the use of fighting when there is 
nothing to win ? Let that wretched news- 
paper alone. It is beneath you and me, 
dean.” 

“Very much beneath us, and so is your 
butler beneath you. Bat if he asks you 
a question, you answer him. To tell the 
trath, I would rather they should call me 
indiscreet than timid. If I did not feel 
that it would be really wrong and painful 
to my friends, I woald go ont hunting 
three days next week, to let them know 
that I am not to be cowed.” 

There was a good deal said at Manor 





Cross about the newspaper correspondence, 
and some condemnation of the dean ex- 
pressed by the ladies, who thought that 
he had lowered himself by addressing a 
reply to the editor. In the heat of 
discussion a word or two was spoken by 
Lady Susanna—who entertained special 
objections to all things low—which made 
Mary very angry. “I think papa is at 
any rate a better judge than you can 
be,” she said. Between sisters as sisters 
generally are, or even sisters-in-law, this 
would not be much; bat at Manor Cross 
it was felt to be misconduct. Mary was 
so much younger than they were! And 
then she was the granddaughter of a 
tradesman! No doubt they all thought 
that they were willing to admit her among 
themselves on terms of equality; but then 
there was a feeling among them that she 
ought to repay this great goodness by a 
certain degree of humility and submission. 
From day to day the young wife strength- 
ened herself in a resolution that she would 
not be humble, and would not be sub- 
missive. 

Lady Susanna, when she heard the 
words, drew herself up with an air of 
offended dignity. ‘ Mary, my dear,” said 
Lady Sarah, “‘is not that alittle unkind?” 

“T think it is unkind to say that papa 
is indiscreet,” said the dean’s daughter. 
“‘T wonder what you'd all think if I were 
to say a word against dear mamma.” She 
had been specially instructed to call the 
marchioness mamma. 

“The dean is not my father-in-law,” 
said Lady Amelia very prondly, as thongh, 
in making the suggestion, she begged it to 
be understood that under no circumstances 
could such a connection have been possible. 

“Bat he’s my papa, and I shall stand 
up for him; and I do say that he mu-t 
know more about such things than any 
lady.” Then Lady Susanna got up and 
marched majestically out of the room. 

Lord George was told of this, and found 
himself obliged to speak to his wife. 
“I’m afraid there has been something 
between you and Susanna, dear.” 

“She abused papa, and I told her papa 
knew. better than she did, and then she 
walked out of the room.” 

“‘T don’t suppose she meant to—abuse 
the dean.” 

** She called him names.” 

‘She said he was indiscreet.” 

“That is calling him names.” 

‘No, my dear, indiscreet is an epithet ; 
and even were it a noun substantive, as a 
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name must be, it could only be one name.” 
It was certainly very hard to fall in love 
with a man who could talk about epithets 
so very soon after his marriage; but yet 
she would go on trying. 

“Dear George,” she said, “don’t you 
scold me. I will do anything you tell me, 
but I don’t like them to say hard things 
of papa. You are not angry with me for 
taking papa’s part, are you?” 

He kissed her, and told her that he was 
not in the least angry with her; but 
nevertheless, he went on to insinuate, that 
if she could bring herself to show some- 
thing of submission to his sisters, it 
would make her own life happier and 
theirs and his. “I would do anything I 


could to make your life happy,” she said. 


LORD AND LADY GEORGE GO 
UP TO TOWN. 


Time went on, and the day arranged for 
the migration to London came round. 
After much delicate fencing on one side 
and the other, this was fixed for the 3lst 
January. The fencing took place between 
the dean, acting on behalf of his daughter, 
and the ladies of the Manor Cross family 
generally. They, though they conceived 
themselves to have had many causes 
of displeasure with Mary, were not the 
less anxious to keep her at Manor Cross. 
They would all at any moment have 
gladly assented to an abandonment of the 
London house, and had taught themselves 
to look upon the London house as an 
allurement of Satan, most unwisely con- 
trived and countenanced by the dean. And 
there was no donbt that, as the dean acted 
on behalf of his danghter, so did they act 
on behalf of their brother. He could not 
himself oppose the London house; but he 
disliked it and feared it, and now, at last, 
thoroughly repented himself of it. But 
it had been a stipulation made at the 
marriage ; and the dean’s money had been 
spent. The dean had been profuse with 
his money, and had shown himself to be a 
more wealthy man than anyone at Manor 
Cross had suspected. Mary’s fortune was 
no doubt her own; but the furniture had 
been in a great measure supplied by the 
dean, and the dean had paid the necessary 
premium on going into the house. Lord 
George felt it to be impossible to change 
his mind after all that had been done; but 
he had been quite willirg to postpone the 
evil day as long as possible. 

Lady Susanna was especially full of 
fears, and, it must be owned, especially 


CHAPTER XI. 





inimical to all Mary’s wishes. She was 
the one who had perhaps been most 
domineering to her brother’s wife, and she 
was certainly the one whose domination 
Mary resisted with the most settled 
determination. There was a_ self-abne- 
gation about Lady Sarah, a downright 
goodness, and at the same time an easily- 
handled magisterial authority, which com- 
manded reverence. After three months 
of residence at Manor Cross, Mary was 
willing to acknowledge that Lady Sarah 
was more than a sister-in-law,—that her 
nature partook of divine omnipotence, and 
that it compelled respect, whether given 
willingly or unwillingly. But to none of 
the others would her spirit thus humble 
itself, and especially not to Lady Susanna. 
Therefore Lady Susanna was hostile, and 
therefore Lady Sasanna was quite sure 
that Mary would fall into great trouble 
amidst the pleasures of the metropolis. 

* After all,” she said to her elder sister, 
“‘what is one thousand five hundred pounds 
a year. to keep up a house in London?” 

“Tt will only be for a few months,” said 
Lady Sarah. 

“Of course she must have a carriage, 
and then George will find himself alto- 
gether in the hands of the dean. That is 
what I fear. The dean has done very well 
with himself, but he is not a man whom I 
like to trust altogether.” 

“He is at any rate generous with his 
money.” 

“He is bound to be that, or he could 
not hold up his head at all. He has 
nothing else to depend on. Did you hear 
what Dr. Pountner said about him the 
other day? Since that affair with the 
newspaper, he has gone down very much 
in the chapter. I am sure of that.” 

“T think you are a little hard upon him, 
Susanna.” 

“You must feel that he is very wrong 
about this house in London. Why is a 
man, because he’s married, to be taken 
away from all his own pursuits? If she 
could not accommodate herself to his 
tastes, she should not have accepted 
him.” 

“Let us be just,” said Lady Sarah. 

“Certainly, let us be just,” said Lady 
Amelia, who in these conversations seldom 
took much part, unless when called upon 
to support her eldest sister. 

“Of course we should be just,” said 
Lady Susanna. 

“She did not accept him,” said Lady 
Sarah, “till he had agreed to comply with 
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the dean’s wish that they should spend 
part of their time in London.” 

“He was very weak,” said Lady Susanna. 

“T wish it could have been otherwise,” 
continued Lady Sarah; “ but we can 
hardly suppose that the tastes of a young 
girl from Brotherton should be the same 
as ours. I can understand that Mary 
should find Manor Cross dull.” 

“Dall!” exclaimed Lady Susanna. 

“Dull!” ejaculated Lady Amelia, con- 
strained on this occasion to differ even 
from her eldest sister. “I can’t under- 
stand that she should find Manor Cross 
dull, particularly while she has her husband 
with her.” 

“The bargain, at any rate, was made,” 
said Lady Sarah, “before the engagement 
was settled; and as the money is hers, I 
do uot think we have a right to complain. 
I am very sorry that it should be so. Her 
character is very far from being formed, 
and his tastes are so completely fixed that 
nothing will change them.” 

“ And then there’s that Mrs. Houghton!” 
said Lady Susanna. Mrs. Houghton had 
of course left Manor Cross long since; but 
she had left a most unsatisfactory feeling 
behind her in the minds of all the Manor 
Cross ladies. This arose not only from 
their personal dislike, but from a suspicion, 
a most agonising suspicion, that their 
brother was more fond than he should 
have been of the lady’s society. It must 
be understood that Mary herself knew 
nothing of this, and was altogether free 
from such suspicion. But the three sisters, 
and the marchioness under their tuition, 
had decided that it would be very much 
better that Lord George should see no 
more of Mrs. Houghton. He was not, 
they thought, infatuated in such a fashion 
that he would run to London after her; 
but, when in London, he would certainly 
be thrown into her society. “I cannot 
bear to think of it,” continued Lady 
Susanna. Lady Amelia shook her head. 
“T think, Sarah, you ought to speak to 
him seriously. No man has higher ideas 
of duty than he has; and if he be made 
to think of it, he will avoid her.” 

“T have spoken,” replied Lady Sarah, 
almost in a whisper. 

“Well!” 

“Well!” 

“Was he angry ?” 

“* How did he bear it?” 

“He was not angry, but he did not bear 
it very well. He told me that he certainly 
found her to be attractive, but that he 





thought he had power enough to keep 
himself free from any such fault as that. 
I asked him to promise me not to see her; 
but he declined to make a promise, which 
he said he might not be able to keep.” 

“She is a horrid woman, and Mary, I 
am afraid, likes her,” said Lady Susanna. 
“I know that evil will come of it.” 

Sundry scenes counter to this were 
enacted at the Deanery. Mary was in the 
habit of getting herself taken over to 
Brotherton more frequently than the ladies 
liked; but it was impossible that they 
should openly oppose her visits to her 
father. On one occasion, early in January, 
she had got her husband to ride over with 
her, and was closeted with the dean while 
he was away in the city. ‘‘ Papa,” she 
said, “I almost think that I'll give up the 
house in Munster-court.” 

“Give it up! Look here, Mary; you'll 
have no happiness in life unless you can 
make up your mind not to allow those old 
ladies at Manor Cross to sit upon you.” 

“It is not for their sake. He does not 
like it, and I would do anything for 
him.” 

“That is all very well; and I would be 
the last to advise you to oppose his wishes, 
if I did not see that the effect would be 
to make him subject to his sisters’ dominion 
as well as you. Would you like him to 
be always under their thumb ?” 

“No, papa; I shouldn’t like that.” 

“Tt was because I foresaw all this that 
I stipulated so expressly as I did that you 
should have a house of your own. Every 
woman, when she marries, should be 
emancipated from other domestic control 
than that of her husband. From the 
nature of Lord George’s family this would 
have been impossible at Manor Cross, and 
therefore I insisted on a house in town. 
I could do this the more freely because 
the wherewithal was to come from us, and 
not from them. Do not disturb what I 
have done.” 

“TI will not go against you, of course, 
papa.” 

“‘And remember always that this is to 
be done as much for his sake as for yours. 
His position has been very peculiar. He 
has no property of his own, and he has 
lived there with his mother and sisters, 
till the feminine influences of the house 
have almost domineered him. It is your 
duty to assist in freeing him from this.” 
Looking at the matter in the light now 
presented to her, Mary began to think 
that her father was right. ‘* With a hus- 
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band there should at any rate be only one 
feminine influence,” he added, laughing. 

“T shall not overrule him, I shall not 
try,” said Mary, smiling. 

“At any rate, do not let other women 
rule him. By degrees he will learn to 
enjoy London society, and so will you. 
You will spend half the year at Manor 
Cross or the Deanery, and by degrees both 
he and you will be emancipated. For my- 
self, I can conceive nothing more melan- 
choly than would be his slavery and yours, 
if you were to live throughout the year 
with those old women.” Then, too, he 
said something to her of the satisfaction 
which she herself would receive from 
living in London, and told her that for 
her, life itself had hardly as yet been com- 
menced. She received her lessons with 
thankfulness and gratitude, but with some- 
thing of wonder that he should so openly 
recommend to her a manner of life, which 
she had hitherto been taught to regard as 
worldly. 

After that no further hint was given to 
her that the house in London might yet be 
abandoned. When riding back with her 
husband, she had been clever enough to 
speak of the thing as a fixed certainty ; 
and he had then known that he also must 
regard it as fixed. ‘‘ You had better not 
say anything more about it,” he said one 
day almost angrily to Lady Susanna; and 
then nothing more had been said about it 
—to him. 

There were other causes of confusion— 
of terrible confusion—at Manor Cross, of 
confusion so great that from day to day 
the marchioness would declare herself un- 
able to go through the troubles before her. 
The workmen were already in the big 
house, preparing for the demolition and 
reconstruction of everything as soon as she 
should be gone; and other workmen were 
already demolishing and reconstructing 
Cross Hall. The sadness of all this and 
the weight on the old lady’s mind were 
increased by the fact that no member of 
the family had received so much even as a 
message from the marquis himself, since it 
had been decided that his wishes should 
not be obeyed. Over and over again the 
dowager attempted to give way, and sug- 
gested that they should all depart and be 
out of sight. It seemed to her that when 
&@ marquis is a marquis, he ought to have 
his own way, though it be never so un- 
reasonable. Was he not the head of the 
family ? Bat Lady Sarah was resolved, 
and carried her point. Were they all to 








be pitched down into some strange corner 
where they would be no better than other 
women, incapable of doing good or exer- 
cising influence, by the wish of one man 
who had never done any good anywhere, 
or used his own influence legitimately ? 
Lady Sarah was no coward, and Lady 
Sarah stuck to Cross Hall, though in 
doing so she had very much to endure. 
“T won’t go out, my lady,” said Price, 
“not till the day when her ladyship is 
ready to come in. I can put up with 
things, and I'll see as all is done as your 
ladyship wishes.” Price, though he wasa 
sporting farmer, and thongh men were in 
the habit of drinking cherry brandy at his 
house, and though naughty things had 
been said about him, had in these days 
become Lady Sarah’s prime minister at 
Cross Hall, and was quite prepared in that 
capacity to carry on war against the 
marquis. 

When the day came for the departure of 
Mary and her husband, a melancholy feel- 
ing pervaded the whole household. A 
cook had been sent up from Brotherton 
who had lived at Manor Cross many years 
previously. Lord George took a man who 
had waited on himself lately at the old 
honse, and Mary had her own maid who 
had come with her when she married. 
They had therefore been forced to look for 
bat one strange servant. But this made 
the feeling the stronger that they would 
all be strange up in London. This was so 
strong with Lord George, that it almost 
amounted to fear. He knew that he did 
not know how to live in London. He be- 
longed to the Carlton, as became a con- 
servative nobleman; but he very rarely 
entered it, and never felt himself at home 
when he was there. And Mary, though 
she had been quite resolved, since the con- 
versation with her father, that she would 
be firm abont her house, still was not with- 
out her own dread. She herself had no 
personal friends in town—not one but 
Mrs. Houghtor as to whom she heard 
nothing but evil words from the ladies 
around her. There had been an attempt 
made to get one of the sisters to go up 
with them for the first month. Lady Sarah 
had positively refused, almost with indig- 
nation. Was it to be supposed that she 
would desert her mother at so trying a 
time? Lady Amelia was then asked, and 
with many regrets declined the invitation. 
She had not dared to use her own jadg- 
ment, and Lady Sarah had not cordially 
advised herto go. Lady Sarah had thought 
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that Lady Susanna would be the most 
useful. But Lady Susanna was not asked. 
There were a few words on the subject 
between Lord George and his wife. Mary, 
remembering her father’s advice, had 
determined that she would not be sat 
upon, and had whispered to her husband 
that Susanna was always severe to her. 
When, therefore, the time came, they de- 
parted from Manor Cross without any pro- 
tecting spirit. 

There was something sad in this, even 
to Mary. She knew that she was taking 
her husband away from the life he liked, 
and that she herself was going to a life as 
to which she could not even guess whether 
she would like it or not. But she had the 
satisfaction of feeling that she was at last 
going to begin to live as a married woman. 
Hitherto she had been treated as a child. 
If there was danger, there was, at any 
rate, the excitement which danger pro- 
duces. “I am almost glad that we are 
going alone, George,” she said. “ It 


seems to me that we have never been 
alone yet.” 

He wished to be gracious and loving to 
her, and yet he was not disposed to 
admit anything which might seem to 


imply that he had become tired of living 
with his own family. “It is very nice, 
but-——” 

“ But what, dear?” 

“Of course I am anxious about my 
mother just at present.” 

“She is not to move for two months 
yet.” 

“No—not to move; but there are so 
many things to be done.” 

“You can run down whenever you 
please.” 

“That’s expensive; but of course it 
must be done.” 

“Say that you'll like being with me 
alone.” They had the compartment of 
the railway-carriage all to themselves, 
and she, as she spoke, leaned against him, 
inviting him to caress her. “ You don’t 
think it a trouble, do you, having to come 
and live with me?” Of course he was 
conquered, and said, after his nature, 
what prettiest things he could to her, 
assuring her that he would sooner live 
with her than with anyone in the world, 
and promising that he would always 
endeavour to make her happy. She knew 
that he was doing his best to be a loving 
husband, and she felt, therefore, that she 
was bound to be loyal in her endeavours 
to love him; but at the same time, at the 





very moment in which she was receiving 
his words with outward show of satisfied 
love, her imagivation was picturing to her 
something else which would have been so 
immeasurably superior, if only it had been 
possible. 

That evening they dined together, alone; 
and it was the first time that they had 
ever done so, except at an inn. Never 
before had been imposed on her the duty 
of seeing that his dinner was prepared 
for him. There certainly was very little 
of duty to perform in the matter, for he 
was a man indifferent as to what he eat, 
or what he drank. The plainness of the 
table at Manor Cross had surprised Mary, 
after the comparative luxury of the 
Deanery. All her lessons at Manor Cross 
had gone to show that eating was not a 
delectation to be held in high esteem. 
But still she was careful that everything 
around him should be nice. The furniture 
was new, the glasses and crockery were 
new. Few, if any, of the articles used, 
had ever been handled before. All her 
bridal presents were there; and no doubt 
there was present to her mind the fact that 
everything in the house had in truth been 
given to him by her. If only she could 
make the things pleasant! If only he would 
allow himself to be taught that nice things 
are nice! She hovered around him, 
touching him every now and then with 
her light fingers, moving a lock of his 
hair, and then stooping over him and 
kissing his brow. It might still be that 
she would be able to galvanise him into 
that lover’s vitality, of which she had 
dreamed. He never rebuffed her; he 
did not scorn her kisses, or fail to smile 
when his hair was moved; he answered 
every word she spoke to him care- 
fully and courteously; he admired her 
pretty things when called upon to admire 
them. But through it all, she was quite 
aware that she had not galvanised him 
as yet. 

Of course there were books. Every 
proper preparation had been made for 
rendering the little house pleasant. In 
the evening she took from her shelf a 
delicate little volume of poetry, something 
exquisitely bound, pretty to look at, and 
sweet to handle, and settled herself down 
to be happy in her own drawing-room. 
But she soon looked up from the troubles 
of Aurora Leigh to see what her husband 
was doing. He was comfortable in his 
chair, but was busy with the columns of 
The Brothershire Herald. 
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“Dear me, George, have you brought 
that musty old paper up here? ” 

“Why shouldn’t I read the Herald 
here, as well as at Manor Cross?” 

“‘Oh yes, if you like it.” 

“Of course I want to know what is 
being done in the county.” 

Bat when next she looked, the county 
had certainly faded from his mind, for he 
was fast asleep. 

On that occasion she did not care very 
much for Aurora Leigh. Her mind was 
hardly tuned to poetry of that sort. The 
things around ker were too important to 
allow her mind to indulge itself with 
foreign cares. And then she found herself 
looking at the watch. At Manor Cross 
ten o’clock every night brought all the 
servants into the drawing-room. First 
the butler would come and place the 
chairs, and then the maids, and then the 
coachman and footman would follow. 
Lord George read the prayers, and Mary 
had always thought them to be very 
tiring. But she now felt that it would 
almost be a relief if the butler would come 
in and place the chairs. 





A FRENCH DETECTIVE STORY. 

Tus is how I came to be mixed up with 
certain detectives of the Rue de Jéru- 
saléme, the Scotland-yard of Paris. 

A friend of mine, a solicitor, had among 
his clients a firm of East India brokers, 
into which had been recently admitted as 
a partner the son of the senior member of 
the house. This:yyoung manhad byno means 
turned out well. He had not only been 
extravagant, but utterly reckless in money 
matters, and had lately capped his previous 
offences by absconding to the Continent, 
and taking with him ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of foreign bonds and securities, that 
were not only the property of the firm, but 
which formed the nest-egg on which the 
partners relied in case of a rainy day. 
Like most foreign securities, these bonds 
were payable “to bearer,” and were there- 
fore all the more easy to negotiate or 
dispose of. For several reasons the firm 
did not wish to make their loss public. 
In the first place, doing so would have 
been a severe, if not a fatal, blow to their 
credit in the City ; and, secondly, the other 
partners were naturally very unwilling to 
publish the dishonesty of an individual 
whose father was the head of theirestablish- 
ment. Somehow or other, it had been ascer- 
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tained that the absconded partner had gone 
to Paris. The affair had been placed in the 
hands of my friend, who, as I have said, 
was their solicitor, and his plan was to try 
and recover the securities on payment of a 
certain sum. As a matter of course, it was 
to be expected those persons in whose 
hands they were pledged would ask as 
much as possible for these documents; and 
that, if they knew that legally there was a 
doubt if they could be looked upon as stolen, 
their demands would rise in proportion. 

To me was entrusted the task of getting 
back the bonds. It was agreed that I was 
to start the next day; that I was to pay 
as little as possible for the recovery; and 
that I was to keep the whole affair as much 
as possible in the dark. 

Some of the peculiarities of the French 
detectives and their system struck me very 
forcibly even before I landed at Boulogne. 
On board the same steamer with me there 
happened to be very few passengers; but 
amongst them was an elderly, very gen- 
tlemanly-looking Frenchman, who spoke 
English well, although with a very decided 
I am what is called a good sailor, 
and always enjoy a run across the Channel, 
even in the most stormy days. As I was 
smoking my cigar in the bow of the 
steamer, and watching an ironclad in 
the distance that was toiling up Channel, 
the Frenchman of whom I speak made his 
way up to me, and begged the favour of a 
cigar-light, evidently with the intention of 
there and then commencing a conversation. 
He was a spare, middle-aged man, well set 
up, about fifty years of age, with iron- 
gray hair and moustache, no whiskers 
or beard, and with the omnipresent red 
ribbon in his button-hole. He was well- 
dressed, had good manners, and all the 
outward and visible signs of a retired officer 
of the French army. After talking for some 
time on indifferent matters, he asked me if 
I was not Monsieur So-and-so, mentioning 
my right name. Thinking he was some 
individual I had met in Paris or else- 
where on the Continent, I replied in the 
affirmative 

“Ah,” said he; “I never forget a face 
ora name. Let me introduce myself as 
Monsieur X., of the police correctionnelle 
secréte de Paris. I have been engaged in 
a petite affaire in London. Your police 
wanted someone who could identify a 
certain individual, and I was sent over for 
that purpose. I happened to be in the 
bureau at Scotland-yard when monsieur 
came there last Wednesday, and one of the 
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inspectors pointed you out as a gentleman 
about to proceed to Paris to recover some 
securities which had been stolen. If Ican 
be of any use to monsieur over yonder in 
the Rue de Jérusaléme, I shall only be 
too happy.” 

I thanked my new acquaintance very 
much, and told him that though I had a 
letter of introduction from the French 
Embassy to the chef de police correction- 
nelle in Paris, I should be very glad in- 
deed to avail myself of his services. We 
then had a little refreshment together, and 
agreed to travel in company with each 
other to Paris. 

In the train, as well as in the steamer, 
my friend talked a good deal about our 
English police system, and more par- 
ticularly about our English detectives. 
The latter he declared to be “‘des excellents 
gens,” and “des braves hommes;” but was 
not a little astonished at their way of doing 
work, which, as he said, would never suit 
Paris or France. “Your secret police,” 
he said, “are no more secret than your 
police in uniform. Everybody knows them, 
and they even dress so exactly alike that 
they might as well wear the blue tunic 
with the number on the collar. This is 
not the first or second time I have been in 
London, and it has always struck me that 
your rascals and vagabonds know far more 
what your detectives are doing than the 
detectives know about the rascals. 

“We,” he continued, “divide our police 
into two great divisions—la police politique 
and Ja police correctionnelle. Of the 
former you have none at all. So much 
the better for you. The police correction- 
nelle we subdivide into two categories : 
those who wear uniform, and those who 
don’t. The former are for keeping order 
in the streets, at the doors of public build- 
ings, and other places where there are 
crowds ; also, they have to deal with ordi- 
nary thieves, housebreakers, and rogues of 
the lower orders. For instance, if I hap- 
pened to be passing through the streets of 
Paris and saw a fight, a tumult, or other 
disturbance, I should not dream of inter- 
fering. It would be the business of the 
sergents-de-ville to do so. This part of 
the London police duty is admirably per- 
formed. Your policemen do their work in 
the streets, and whenever there is a crowd 
or a crush, with a good temper and for- 
bearance that is beyond all praise. But it 
must be admitted that this is very much 
owing to the English people themselves. 
With the exception of the lowest of the 





low, the English are a people who love 
order. And if a policeman is doing his 
duty, nine Englishmen out of ten would 
step forward and assist him, if he were in 
a difficulty or were cutnumbered by what 
you call the roughs. Now, in France it is 
quite different. With Frenchmen—or at 
least, with the vast majority of my com- 
patriots—the authorities, or the govern- 
ment, or the executive, call them what you 
will, are certain to be in the wrong. This 
is why France has never flourished unless 
when governed by a hand of iron. I love 
my country and I love my countrymen ; 
but this does not prevent me from seeing 
the faults of the latter. And th: ec can be 
no doubt but what, in their heart of hearts, 
nineteen out of every twenty Frenchmen 
think that they are fully capable of making 
their own laws, being their own executive, 
their own police, their own clergy, and 
their own doctors. And this is why our 
sergents-de-ville have often to be assisted 
by the gensdarmes, and the gensdarmes 
have frequently to be supplemented by the 
military. Now in England it is quite 
different. Everyone believes that there 
are in society different grades and ranks ; 
and so no one, except the most abandoned 
vagabonds, would lift their hand against 
what is done for the general good. This 
is one reason why your visible police have 
a much easier time than ours.” 

*‘ Bat,” said I, “do you not approve of 
our secret police—our detectives ?” 

“No,” said the’ Frenchman, “I do not. 
I may be wrong, but they don’t appear to 
me to know the very commencement of 
their work. For instance, as your London 
detective goes along the streets the police- 
men on duty speak to him, or give hima 
nod of recognition, or, if he is a superior, 
salute him. You saw me a little while 
ago at Boulogne ’’—we were then in the 
train, on our way to Paris—“pass a 
number of sergents-de-ville when we dis- 
embarked. Did any one of them make me 
a sign of recognition ?” 

“No,” said I, “they certainly did not. 
I was close behind you, and observed that 
not one of them appeared ever to have 
seen you before.” 

“Bon,” said the Frenchman; “and yet 
they all know me as well as I know my 
superiors in Paris. Bat, in fact, even you, 
monsieur,” he said, addressing me, “ have 
only my word for it that I have anything 
whatever to do with the police. And if 
you were to take off my clothes, search all 
the pockets, and cut out all the linings, you 
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would not find one scrap of paper which 
would show you that I have anything to 
do with the Rue de Jérusaléme.” 

“But,” said I, “after a time people 
must get to know your appearance, and 
must mark you down as Monsieur So-and- 
so of the police force, in the same way that 
any banker, merchant, or other private 
individual would be noted down by his 
neighbours.” 

“Ah, mon cher monsieur,” he replied, 
“how little you English know of the 
working of our secret police, of what you 
call detectives! If my appearance and my 
vocation were known, even to my landlord 
and my concierge, I would be of no more 
use to the secret police of Paris than a pair 
of boots without soles would be to an 
infantry soldier. 

“You don’t suppose that I always go 
about in the same costume! It is true 
that I leave my house every morning in 
the same dress ; and if you were to ask 
my concierge or any of my neighbours 
who and what I am, you would be told 
that my name is So-and-so—que je suis 
décoré, et que je suis dans les affaires— 
which is equivalent to what you English 
call ‘ something in the City.’ ” 

“Do you ever, if I may ask the ques- 
tion, use disguises or dresses so as to make 
yourself pass for something else than what 
you really are P” 

‘Mais, comment!” replied the police- 
man, “that is one of our especial duties. 
A member of the secret police who could 
not pass himself off for what he is not, 
would not be worth twenty francs a month 
in the way of salary. I have at different 
times disguised myself as a priest, as a 
dragoon, as an infantry officer, as a car- 
penter, a printer, and as a cocher de fidcre. 
I have waited at table in a restaurant as 
a garcon of the establishment; I have 
wheeled a truck with luggage on it, from 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord to the Grand 
Hétel; I have smuggied cigars, passed 
myself off as a commissionaire, and assisted 
in taking tickets at a railway-station. In 
fact, there are few situations and fewer 
trades to which I have not for a time 
belonged, and to which I hope I have done 
a certain amount of honour.” 

“ But,” said J, “surely in a large town 
like Paris there must be somebody, and I 
should say not a few people, who know 
you, and who cannot be deceived by your 
different costumes ? ” 

“Look here,” replied my companion; 
“this is Thursday, we shall arrive in Paris 








about seven o’clock this morning. If mon. 
sieur will make me a bet of a dinner for 
four persons at any restaurant the loser 
leases, I will wager that before Sunday 
night I will speak on three separate occa- 
sions to monsieur, that he will not on 
either occasion recognise who I am until I 
disclose myself, and that each time I will 
speak to him for at least five minutes.” 

Thinking it impossible that any one 
person could by change of dress, or what 
not, deceive me as to his identity three 
times in four days, I at once agreed to 
make the bet. In due time we arrived at 
the station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord; 
I betaking myself to my hotel, and my 
companion to his own home. 

After breakfast, I set off to present my 
credentials at the Rue de Jérusaléme; 
which, as most people know, is the head- 
quarters of the Paris police. Upon sending 
up my letter and card, i was shown to the 
room of the sous-chef de police correction- 
nelle ; which, as I have mentioned before, is 
a totally distinct department from that of 
the political police. The gentleman into 
whose presence I was shown, bad very little 
of the appearance which in England we per- 
ceive in our police inspectors. He was a 
well-dressed, clean-shaven man, of about 
fifty years of age, and looked more like the 
manager or head of a banking establish- 
ment, than as if he had anything to do 
with the detective police. He was seated 
at a large writing-table, upon which were 
a multitude of letters and other papers, 
daly docketed. Within reach he had 
three or four handles of electric-bells, and 
half-a-dozen elastic speaking-tubes, by 
which he could communicate in an instant 
with any part of the building. On one 
side of the room was a large glass door, 
beyond which I could perceive quite plainly 
some three or four sergents-de-ville were 
sitting, so that they could see all that 
passed in their chief's room, and be ready 
to come in at a moment’s notice, although 
they could not hear what was said. 

The sous-chef received me not only well 
but courteously. He heard my story, and 
without expressing an opinion as to whether 
I could carry out the views of my em- 
ployers and recover the bonds, said he 
thought he knew the man who would suit 
me—‘qui fera votre affaire.” He then 
touched one of the bell-handles, and im- 
mediately afterwards spoke down one of 
the tubes to some person or persons in 
another part of the house. Having re- 
ceived a reply to his queries, he told me 
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that the man he wanted would be with us 
in a minute, and then commenced talking 
on indifferent subjects. In a very short 
time someone knocked at the door, and 
upon being told to come in there entered 
quite a young man, almost as well dressed 
as his superior, and who, if I had been 
asked the question, I should have put down 
as one of the ordinary flaneurs on the 
boulevards. The sous-chef introduced me 
to him, saying he was an individual well 
up in all the rascality—“ escroquerie ” was 
the word he used—of commercial Paris; 
and that if I would go with him and tell 
him my whole story he could no doubt 
help me, and, if it were possible to do so, 
would recover the bonds. He then shook 
me by the hand, wished me “bonue 
chance,” said he would be glad to see me 
again, and hoped that I would be able to 
give a good account of the Paris police on 
my return to London. I then went forth 
with my new guide, thinking how utterly 
unlike both he and his chief were to any- 
thing I had seen in the way of police 
detectives in London. 

My experience of Frenchmen, extending 
over many years, has taught me that if 
you really want one of them to help you, 
the first thing to do is to ask him to break- 
fast—to that meal which is eaten at eleven 
or twelve o'clock, and which bears a strong 
family likeness to an elaborate English 
luncheon. I accordingly asked the in- 
dividual under whose care I had been put 
to come with me to breakfast at a certain 
restaurant in the Place du Havre, where, 
having a weakness for sole 4 la normande, 
one of the specialities of the house, | 
usually eat my midday meal when staying 
in the pleasantest of European capitals. 
My companion frankly accepted the prof- 
fered civility, and as we jogged thither in 
a fidcre I explained to him the nature of 
my business in Paris, and how anxious I 
was to recover the lost bonds for my 
friends, without letting it be publicly 
known that the latter had been robbed. 

The detective said that he did not think 
there would be any great difficulty in the 
matter. He hoped, and indeed he be- 
lieved, that, if the bonds had been pawned 
or pledged in Paris, he could find out with- 
out much difficulty where they were; that 
no respectable firm would take in pledged 
bonds from an individual whom they did 
not know; that those firms who did busi- 
ness of this sort no doubt would only 
advance a very small portion of the actual 
value; and that if I was prepared to 





pay a little more than what had been 
advanced the bonds would no doubt be 
recovered. Thus talking we arrived at 
the Place du Havre, and both did full 
justice to the excellent breakfast placed 
before us. After coffee, cigars, and a 
chasse, we separated—my companion walk- 
ing with me as far as the Grand Hadtel, 
where he took leave, promising to see me 
about five o’clock on the afternoon of the 
next day, at the hotel where I was lodging, 
the Bedford, in the Rue de |’Arvade. 
During our walk between the Place du 
Havre and the Grand Hotel, I was anxious 
to see whether my companion was recog- 
nised by the several sergents-de-ville that 
we met on the road; but nothing of the 
kind took place. No one, whether of the 
police or not, appeared to have the slightest 
idea that this individual was anything 
more than one of the well-dressed loiterers, 
who may be counted by the thousand in 
Paris. He was well dressed, but not in 
any way dandified; and, from the crown 
of his hat to the sole of his boots, there 
was nothing whatever about him that spoke 
of his profession. If I had been asked to 
guess who he was, I should have said that 
he was a clerk in some merchant's office 
or bank; and that although not a wealthy, 
he was a tolerably prosperous and well-to- 
do man. His manners were good and free, 
without being presuming; he spoke to me 
as being quite my equal, and yet with 
nothing but what savoured of true French 
politeness. His willingness to help me 
was expressed more as if he were anxious 
to show kindness and civility to a foreigner, 
than as if he expected to be in any way 
rewarded for what he did. He never in 
any way so much as hinted at money or 
money’s worth being needed to carry out 
his work; and when I spoke to him of the 
expenses he would incur in making this 
enquiry, and of my willingness to place 
funds in his hands for that purpose, his 
answer was, “Those are matters which 
you will arrange by-and-by with the chief ; 
I am only acting under his orders.” 

After leaving the detective officer whose 
services were thus placed at my disposal, 
I walked back by the boulevards to the 
Madelaine, on my way to the Rue de l'Ar- 
cade. Happening to pass a lineudraper’s 
shop, and noticing in the window some 
socks which struck my fancy, I went in to 
look at them. Not being certain about 
the size, and whether or not they would 
fit me, the woman of the shop very civilly 
offered to send me round several pairs of 
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different sizes from which I could select. 
I gave her my address at the hotel, which 
was but a short distance off, and I had 
hardly arrived at the Bedford before one 
of the waiters tapped at my door, and 
announced that a man had brought me 
some socks to look at from a shop on the 
boulevards. 

I desired that the man should be shown 
up. He brought his parcel in with him, and 
stood facing me as he undid it, talking 
about the weather, of the few strangers 
there were in Paris, and the usual gossip 
of a would-be civil Parisian shopman. I 
did not look at him very fixedly, but noticed 
that he was a man of about thirty years of 
age, with full black beard and moustache, 
black and somewhat long hair, and re- 
spectably, although not fashionably dressed. 
He showed me several pairs of socks, which 
I measured with some of my own from my 
portmanteau. I selected a dozen pairs, but 
demurred at the price he asked me, which 
was more than double what I should have 
had to pay in a most fashionable West End 
shop in London. We argued the point ami- 
cably together, and when I produced a hun- 
dred franc note wherewith to pay him, he 
said he had no change, but would go down 
to the bureau of the hotel and ask them for 
what heneeded. I state these particulars, 
to show that the man was some time in my 
room, and that we had a considerable 
amount of conversation togetlier. As he 
was turning to go out of the door, he all 
at once pulled off his wig, his beard, and 
whiskers, and stood revealed to me as 
my travelling companion from Dover to 
Paris. He grinned with delight, as having 
scored one in the three points he had to 
make to win his bet. For my own part 
I was so astonished that I could hardly 
speak. The disguise had been so perfect, 
and the manner in which he had followed 
me from the shop—into which a short 
half-hour before I had no idea of entering 
—was so astounding, that, as I told him 
at the time, he deserved to win the game 
from what he had already done. But 
this would not satisfy him. A French- 
man, no matter what his occupation may 
be, invariably takes pride in his work ; 
and this detective was as proud of having 
outwitted me, as a general would be at 
having gained a great victory. He resumed 
his wig and beard, so as not to excite sur- 
prise in the people of the hotel, and going 
down with him to the bureau I procured 
change for my note, and paid him for the 
socks. The latter, it appeared, belonged 





bona-fide to the shop where I had been. 
But how Monsieur X. had got possession 
of them, or why the woman of the shop 
had allowed him to bring them to my 
hotel, are mysteries I have never yet been 
able to solve. 

The next morning, while I was still 
discussing an early breakfast, a visiting- 
card, on which was inscribed the name 
** Achille Dubras,” was handed to me, 
with an intimation that the gentleman of 
that name wished to see me. Anxious as 
I was to obtain news of the lost property, 
and thinking that “Achille Dubras” might 
be the name I had not caught when intro- 
duced to the detective at the Rue de Jéru- 
saléme, I was not a little disappointed when 
my visitor was ushered into the room. He 
was an elderly man, with short cut, crisp 
hair, white drooping moustache, and a 
very pale face, and began a long rambling 
statement about being commis or clerk in 
a certain financial firm, to which firm, upon 
a day he named, some foreign bonds pay- 
able ‘‘to bearer,” and worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs (ten thousand 
pounds) had been pledged as security 
for a loan of one twenty-fifth of their 
value. The principal facts of the man’s 
statement were easy enough to understand, 
but what between his mumbling voice and 
his evident desire to conceal certain details, 
I could not exactly make out his story, 
and ended by asking him whether he would 
accompany me to the Rue de Jérusaléme, 
and state there what he had told me. 

* Avec le plus grand plaisir,” replied he, 
ina familiar and altogether changed voice, 
and there, pulling off his wig and adjust- 
ing his moustache, sat revealed once more 
my travelling companion, Monsieur X. ! 
I had certainly been taken in, if possible 
more completely than the first time, and I 
again offered to pay my bet as fairly lost. 
This, however, my friend would not hear 
of, and said he must either win a third 
time, or else pay for the dinner he had lost. 
In the meantime, he must tell me that he 
had really been sent by the chef de bureau 
in the Rue de Jérusaléme, to announce to 
me that a part, if not the whole, of the 
bonds had been discovered, and that they 
were in the hands of a very disreputable 
firm in Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth. 
“And now, mon ami,” said the French- 
man, “all you have to do is to remain 
quiet for the present, not to move in the 
affair. In two or three days we hope to 
carry through your wishes. And as toour 
little bet, gar’ 4 vous, monsieur!” With 
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this he gave my hand a shake and disap- 
peared, chuckling to himself behind the 
thick white moustache, which he had re- 
sumed before going downstairs. 

Daring the next two days, which I, 
nothing loath, employed in looking up my 
friends, visiting the theatre, and otherwise 
killing time, I regarded with suspicion 
every Frenchman who approached me; 
thinking to discover, in every strange face, 
the bright, twinkling eyes, and triumphant 
smile of my clever enemy. On the even- 
ing of the second day, I went to see a 
friend off from the Mazas station, and, 
strange to say that, although I had only 
at the eleventh hour made up my mind to 
accompany him, it was here I lost the third 
and last point in my bet with Monsieur X. 
As our fiicre drove up, one of the regular 
ticketed porters came forward to take my 
companion’s trunk. In lifting it from the 
roof of the carriage he let it fall. Upon 
this, I spoke to him somewhat angrily ; 
Frenchmanlike, he returned my abuse, and, 
for at least five minutes, we stood face to 
face, slanging each other in the choicest of 
French bad language. My friend, who 
was an Englishman, stood by, anxious to 
put in a word to help me, but not knowing 
exactly how to do so. All of a sudden, 
the porter put down the trunk, and asked 
me to speak to him in the street. Taking 
me under the gaslight, and looking cau- 
tiously round, he pulled off his cap and a 
curious sort of skin mask which covered 
the forehead, nose, and upper part of the 
face, fitting close like a glove, and there 
stood Monsieur X. 

I at once declared that I had fairly lost 
the bet, and invited him and any two 
friends he liked to bring, to dine with 
me next day at my favourite restaurant 
in the Place du Havre. We then returned 
together to the more central part of Paris, 
my companion having in the meantime 
changed his clothes at the house of a 
friend in the neighbourhood. 

The history of the finding of the bonds 
is soon told. In three or four days after 
my arrival in Paris, the police had the 
whole affair at their fingers’-ends. It was 
just as they suspected. The securities had 
been pledged to a very low money-lending 
firm, for something under five hundred 
pounds; they being worth twenty times 
that amount. A little—or I should say, 
not a little—pressure was put upon these 
Shylocks, who, fora premium of two thou- 
sand francs (eighty pounds), were made to 
disgorge what may truly be called their 





plunder. They manage these things, if not 
better, at any rate more promptly, in France 
than in England. The Paris police gave the 
holders of the bonds the choice of restoring 
them to me, or of appearing before the 
juge d’instruction. Both individually and 
collectively, this firm could not be said to 
have a clean bill of health. It was not the 
first, nor yet the second, or third time, 
that they had been mixed up with money 
affairs, which, to say the least of it, were 
excessively shady. They consented at 
once to give up what they were told was 
stolen property. The result was that 
within ten days of my leaving London, I 
returned there, having fulfilled my mission; 
my expenses being all paid, and a cheque 
for a hundred guineas handed to me as a 
remuneration for my trouble. 





DRAMATIC DOCTORS. 


So much has been said and written 
touching the Decline of the Drama, that it 
may be worth while to investigate for a 
moment the meaning of a phrase cunningly 
conceived with regard to alliteration. Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, in his letter to Mr. Charles 
Reade, published in the North American 
Review, assumes that the so-called deeline 
of the drama has an actual existence; that 
plays can no longer be produced on the 
grand old lines; that actors systematically 
degrade the author’s work and debauch 
the minds of the spectators; that in fact 
we are, dramatically speaking, in a very 
bad way. I think I have heard something 
like this before. There is a ring about it as 
of the cry of the cuckoo. Surely when I 
was very young—so young that London 
Assurance, with Mrs. Nisbett playing Lady 
Gay Spanker, was the occasion of my 
first appearance at any theatre—I heard 
groans about the state of the drama. 
It was even then in the condition of the 
royal navy as described by Marryat—fall 
of dismal old sea-dogs, whose how] was that 
the service was “going to the dogs, sir!” 
Siuce the date referred to—that is to say, 
during nearly the whole of my natural 
life—I have heard of the decline of the 
drama. The phrase has been dinned into 
my ears so often that I almost marvel I 
did not accept it on trust, as busy men 
take many of their opinions. Perhaps I 
should have done co but for the constant 
contradiction afforded by the evidence of 
my own eyes and ears, and the recollec- 
tion that the same thing has been said of 
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the drama, and indeed of almost all human 
institutions, since the world began. It is 
never the present that is praised, but always 
the past. Homer, who lived at some not- 
well-ascertained but surely remote period, 
bewails the degeneracy of the men of his 
time, and extols at their expense the ex- 
ploits of the heroes and demi-gods who 
move in the mighty stride of his hexameters. 
There is in his works a refrain of reproach, 
as it were, against the men of “these de- 
generate days!” and from his day until 
now, the eternal clap-trap about doing 
things more majorum has endured. Even 
Caius Julius condescended to speak of his 
tenth legion as being “ not forgetful of its 
ancient valour,” thereby proving himself 
a laudator temporis acti of the genuine 
breed. Among modern nations, since life 
has been made endurable by steam and 
other devices, there has been no end to the 
weeping and wailing over the weakness 
and degeneracy of the age. Our respect- 
able forefathers were, we have been told, 
wiser and stronger than we are, our re- 
spectable grandmothers more modest and 
dignified than our wives and daughters. 
In addition to the decay of man just cited, I 
may quote other matters concerning which 
it is customary to exalt the past. There is 
the good old-fashioned servant, forinstance. 
When did he or she live, and do, and suffer ? 
In the comedies which Terence translated 
or adapted (“adaptation,” you see, is 
not a degenerate usage peculiar to these 
times), from Menander I find Davus 
a flippant rascal enough—not one of the 
genuine good old-fashioned servants by 
any means. From Roman days I take a 
flight to the Elizabethan age, and find the 
drama of that time full of complaints of 
the then actually extant servant, and praise 
of the good old-fashioned domestic of the 
preceding generation. This eternal theme 
can be traced in the French comedy of 
Moliére, in the English comedies of the 
Restoration period, in the writings of the 
Queen Anne men, of those of the age of 
Johnson, in the chit-chat of our own day. 
When then did the good servant exist, 
except in kindly but blurred remembrance ? 

In like fashion I hear that the English 
racehorse is in a bad way, and that being 
bred for speed alone he cannot stay over a 
distance of ground; that, in short, he has 
degenerated into a weedy screw, good for 
nothing but sprint handicaps. This view 
has been so persistently taken by a writer 
who, I am bound to admit, does know a 
horse when he sees it, that it is quite worth 





answering at length, but not in this place, 
where I will content myself with observing 
that the degeneracy of the English race- 
horse bas been a fruitful topic for talkers 
and writers ever since the Godolphin and 
Darley Arabians were allowed—as certain 
fastidious carpers then thought—to cor- 
rupt the blood of the native racer. As 
ancient methods of timing races can 
hardly be relied upon, it will also suffice 
to remark that any racehorse can “stay 
for a month” if the pace be only slow 
enough; and that if there be any truth in 
good looks, in length and size, and sym- 
metry, the racehorse of the last century, 
as depicted in portraits in oil, in engrav- 
ings on silver vases and other decorative 
objects of a sporting kind, was a very 
third-rate, hack-like animal as compared 
with his descendant of to-day. 

The drama has also, I am told, declined ; 
and I venture to ask since when? Once for 
all I must protest against comparisons of 
the present instant of time with the past, 
asawhole. Nothing can be more grossly 
unfair. As in physical so in mental de- 
velopment—it is always the cue of the 
depreciator to exalt the past at the ex- 
pense of the present, unless he attempt 
the bolder tactics of Tacitus, and depre- 
ciate his own countrymen by extolling 
the merits of the foreigner. The latter 
method, however, is dangerous, except in 
very strong hands, while the praise of the 
past is always safe. Now the past is a 
capacious and elastic period, and may be 
made to mean as much or as little as may 
be wished for any particular purpose. 
It is perpetually being overlooked that 
the events of the past—as has been well 
said, are like an avenue of great trees 
which, seen from one end, appear close 
together. Thus in dramatic history we 
talk glibly of Alschylus and Menander, of 
Shakespeare and Moliére, of Sheridan and 
of Victor Hugo; forgetting that it took 
the human race, even according to accepted 
chronology, thousands of years to pro- 
duce the Greck drama; that after the fall 
of the Roman empire, a thousand years 
elapsed before anything worth preserving 
was written in a dramatic form; and that 
it has taken three hundred years to pro- 
duce the great triumphs of the English 
drama. And of these how many keep the 
stage? Saving the better-known plays of 
Shakespeare, the Elizabethan drama has 
been, except by a few enthusiastic students, 
forgotten. Again, of the plays written 
between the death of Shakespeare and the 
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appearance of She Stoops to Conquer, 
how many survive? Not six. Of those 
written between the appearance of The 
School for Scandal and that of Money, 
how many are known even by name? 
What has become of the West Indian, 
Inkle and Yarico, and other dramas 
which made a noise in their time ? 
-They have vanished, as they deserved to 
do, into utter night. As a plain truth, 
great dramatic works have only been 
produced at considerable intervals of time. 
The giant trees still stand in the stately 
avenue, the Jowly brushwood is cnt down 
and carted away from year to year. 

To be just to Mr. Boucicault, he does 
not try to overwhelm us with the record 
of centuries. He says simply that the 
drama has declined “during our time,” 
and then goes on to state that “our time ” 
signifies the last half-century — which 
would place the commencement of the 
period of decadence in the year 1827. 
He then, with a grand recklessness of 
statement, asserts that “it is comforting 
to reflect that the fine arts, together with 
every form of literature—in truth, all the 
staple products of the brain—have suffered 
a decline during the last half-century.” 
Mr. Boncicault lives so much in the 
theatre that he may be pardoned for utter 
ignorance of every other subject; but, 
waiving for a moment the dramatic qnes- 
tion, must not a man be beside himself to 
talk of the decline of the fine arts since 
1827? 

It would not be difficult to show that, in 
almost every department of the fine arts, 
the advance during the last half-century 
has been extraordinary. New English 
schools of painting have been created, 
have died away, and been succeeded by 
others; an English school of etching has 
been formed, and architecture has sprung 
into a new and healthy life. Itis ridiculous 
to compare the English fine art of fifty 
years ago with that of to-day, but we must 
allow Mr. Boucicault a little space and 
law when he travels beyond that peculiar 
form of art to which he has devoted his 
busy existence. Let us confine ourselves 
to Mr. Boncicault’s own special subject. 
Let us look at the state of the English 
drama in 1827, the date from which the 
assumed decline took place. In the season 
of 1826-27 the performances at Drury- 
Jane Theatre inclnded The Wonder, with 
Wallack and Miss Ellen Tree; The 
Knight of the Cross; The Rivals; Romeo 
and Juliet; The Belle’s Stratagem; The 













































































Heir-at-Law; Pizarro; The School for 
Scandal ; Der Freischiitz; Douglas ; Cym- 
beline ; Amphitryon, and many more stock 
pieces. Of the new pieces produced 
at Drury-lane were The Two Houses of 
Granada, a poor piece called A Trip to 
Wales; White Lies; The Lottery Ticket; 
The Murdered Guest—played only twice; 
My Best Friend; Englishman in India; 
The Trial of Love; X Y Z; Comfortable 
Lodgings ; The Two Make a Pair; The Bo 
of Santillane; Fast and Slow; aud The 
Turkish Lovers. Here is evidence of 
industry of a certain kind, but throughout 
the season was produced only one piece that 
has ever been heard of by the present gene- 
ration—to wit, The Lottery Ticket. At 
Covent-garden were produced The Green 
Room, with Farren and C. Kemble; a 
version of Peveril of the Peak; Returned 
Killed—a free translation from the French; 
Miss Mitford’s Foscari; The Wbi'e Maid— 
taken froma French opera; The School for 
Grown Children; The Oracle; The Wife’s 
Stratagem ; Love and Reason; all of which 
are absolutely forgotten. At the Hay- 
market there were given, The Rencontre, 
or Love will have its own Way; Gud- 
geons and Sharks; You must be Baried; 
The Goldsmith; Spring and Autumn, al- 
ternated with Paul Pry; The Rivals; A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife; and other stock- 
pieces. 

It must be admitted that both old 
and new pieces were, so far as can be 
ascertained, admirably acted. Among 
the celebrities at the three houses just 
mentioned were, in this one season of 
1826-27, Wallack, Miss Ellen Tree, Miss 
A. Tree, Cooper, Dowton, C. Kemble, 
Harley, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Orger, Farren, 
Miss Kelly, Miss Stephens, Kean, Liston, 
Bartley, Mrs. Glover, Blanchard, Madame 
Vestris, Young, Keeley, Serle, Miss Foote, 
John Reeve, Vining, and Mrs. Humby. 
It must not be supposed that all these 
admirable artists were just at that one 
moment at the zenith of their reputation, 
but there was here an almost unexampled 
opportunity to cast pieces well. Probably 
the skilled actors and actresses owed their 
education to the fashion of reviving old 
pieces; but, be the cause what it may, 
there was in 1826-27 plenty of histrionic 
talent in London. 

Stepping one year over Mr. Boucicault’s 
line, we will see what the dramatist of the 
day succeeded in doing with bis materials. 
In 1827-28 appeared at the three chief 
London theatres The Illustrious Stranger ; 
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The Gambler’s Fate; The Wealthy Widow; 
Forgetand Forgive; Isidore di Merida; The 
Lancers; Edward the Black Prince; Haunted 
Inn; Ivan’s Early Days; Don Pedro—with 
Macready as Don Henry; The Dumb 
Savoyard; Gay Deceivers; Ups and Downs; 
The Seraglio; Serf; Merchant’s Wedding; 
Somnambulist; Invincibles; Tuckitomba; 
Little Offerings ; Daughter to Marry ; Mil- 
liners; Two Friends; Green-Eyed Monster; 
Barber Baron; Management, &c.; all of 
which are engulfed in night. So far as 
actors and actresses went, this period was 
favourable to the drama; but the pieces 
appear to have been very inferior to those 
of the present day—at least in the esti- 
mation of the public, for they were con- 
stantly withdrawn after the second or third 
night’s representation. Now this test is 
one against which Mr. Boucicault could, 
would, or should be the last man to appeal. 
It is no answer to plead that the runs of 
former years were not as those of to-day, 
for successful plays did run for ten or 
fourteen nights. The fact is simply that 
the great majority of the pieces produced 
at that time, as at any other time, either 
depended upon some passing interest, or 
were entirely devoid of merit. As we 
pass into Mr. Boucicault’s half-century of 
decline, we fail to see that the pieces were 
much worse than in the previous ten years, 
and it is unquestionable that several pieces 
were produced which keep the stage to 
this day. The plays of the late Lord 
Lytton and of Sheridan Knowles have 
their defects no doubt. They are artificial 
in the extreme, but yet audiences can be 
found for The Hunchback ; for The Lady of 
Lyons, and for Money. These three plays, 
maugre their detractors, may fairly, as 
acting plays, challenge comparison with 
anything produced between 1800 and 1825, 
when, we are told, the drama was in an ex- 
traordinarily healthy condition. The half- 
century of decline alluded to by Mr. Bou- 
cicault must have been intended by him to 
date from the year 1840; when, as Mr. 
Charles Reade has shown, the influence of 
the French school became paramount, and 
first, translation, and then “adaptation,” 
saved English dramatists the sgony of 
invention. It is also noteworthy, that 
Mr. Boucicault himself appeared at that 
juncture with London Assurance, a strange 
patchwork of old scenes and old characters, 
utterly wooden and soulless. It must in 
fairness to Mr. Boucicault be admitted, 
that he is hardly the author of London 
Assurance. Such as it is, the play was 





drawn over his lines by the actors. Being 
a young man, and then very docile and 
lamblike, Mr. Boucicault permitted the 
very strong cast of London Assurance to 
rewrite whole scenes, to cut others out 
completely, and finally, so to transmogrify 
it, that if he had not personally assisted 
in the work of remodelling, he would not 
have known his own play. Actors are 
very proud of this pretty piece of work, 
and point triumphantly to London Assu- 
rance as the “actor’s play,” par excellence. 
Its first triumph, and its subsequent weak- 
ness, arise from the character of Lady Gay 
Spanker, obviously modelled from Con- 
stance in The Love Chase. Mrs. Nisbett 
could play this entirely impossible cha- 
racter without making it either ridiculous 
or vulgar—a feat that no subsequent ac- 
tress has been able to perform. Probably 
Mr. Boucicault still believes London 
Assurance to be an English comedy, but 
if he dates the decadence of the drama 
from the time he became a dramatist, 
whom should he blame but himself? He 
has chosen to invent a mysterious Irish 
drama, made of squireens, shebeens, cau- 
beens, and dhudeens, unlikely priests, and 
impossible peasants, the whole flavoured 
with the aroma of whisky-punch. This 
strange farrago, aided by stage-carpentry, 
has had the power of attracting Irish 
audiences, both in England, and in the 
United States, and must thus, we suppose, 
be admitted to have merit of some kind, 
if one could only discover it. Of a truth, 
it is poor stuff, this Irish drama, but 
Mr. Boucicault will pardon us for assert- 
ing that, weak as it is, it is quite 
as good as Paul Pry, for instance, and 
vastly more amusing than Inkle and 
Yarico. These two last-named produc- 
tions were immense favourites with our 
grandfathers, for reasons which are not 
apparent on the surface. Nothing can 
be imagined more ghastly than these once 
popular pieces, nor can the present writer 
see the merit of The Heir-at-Law, and 
other plays of the same school. Every- 
thing written at all in the same key as 
Sheridan’s comedies is so immeasurably 
below them, as to prove merely weari- 
some. It is of course an invidious 
task to select the works of living 
writers for especial praise, but surely 
The Ticket of Leave Man, to take an 
instance almost at random, is as far 
above the average sentimental drama of 
fifty years ago, as Money is above The 
West Indian. 
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Can Mr. Boucicault ignore the fact that 
the revolt of the French romanticists has 
taken place within half-a-century, and 
that if English playwrights since 1840 
are indebted to France for their leading 
ideas, they have at least translated, 
adapted, and stolen the thoughts of the 
best dramatic school in existence? It 
is the very wealth of dramatic invention 
on one side of the Channel which ac- 
counts for its absence from the other. 
Our playwrights are supplied with an 
inexhaustible stream of new ideas, or 
old ideas beautifully reset, and neatly 
polished, by their French masters; and 
it is hardly to be wondered at, that 
English managers prefer to produce a 
play which has been already performed 
successfully in Paris, to running the risk 
of an entirely new and original drama. 
Instead of assigning the so-called decline 
of the drama, as Mr. Boucicault does, 
to the absorption of such literary faculty 
as exists in this country by the news- 
paper press, it might easily be shown 
that novel-writing has deflected many 
from the laborious task of writing for 
the stage. This doctrine, however, would 


not, of course, chime in with Mr. Bou- 


cicault’s position that “the fine arts, 
together with every form of literature— 
in trath, all the staple products of the 
brain—have suffered a decline during the 
last half-century;” and again that “as 
the newspaper press has prospered, so in 
proportion have the poet, the novelist, 
and the dramatist disappeured.” To all 
conversant in any way with English 
literature, this statement must appear 
little short of astounding. Granting 
that we have no living poet equal to 
Byron, it is sheer madness to compare 
the prose fiction of the early years of 
this century with that of the last fifty 
years, including as they do all the work 
of Macaulay, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, and a host 
of other writers, of nearly, if not quite, 
the first order of merit. Against all these 
Mr. Boucicault can array but a single 
name, that of Scott. And yet we must 
be told that art has been blighted by the 
baleful influence of the newspaper press. 
All this is mere assertion unsupported by 
a tittle of evidence. As a matter of fact, 
all this outcry of decline has no cause 
whatever, except the desire of Mr. Dion 
Bonucicault to let off a jeremiad, which 
should cover the very moderate results 
of his own connection with the drama. 





Mr. Boucicault would do well to re- 
member that the author of that fine work, 
Formosa, is not the only dramatist whose 
work finds acceptance at the hands of the 
British public. 

Piaygoers, it may safely be asserted, 
are intinitely better catered for than they 
were fifty years ago. At two theatres, 
at least, in London, I have recently seen 
plays as well acted almost as could 
be wished, and certainly far better put 
on the stage than was dreamed of in 
the year 1827. At many other houses 
the entertainments provided were good, 
bad, and indifferent, but far better than 
any second-class work of fifty years ago. 
If great difficulty is experienced in in- 
ducing the public to listen to the more 
serious drama, and to sit patiently through 
a delineation of the more lofty passions, 
it is because the old-fashioned stagy 
school does not reflect the present 
time. Fifty years ago Mercutio still 
lived, and Jack Falstaff, in a frogged 
surtout and dyed whiskers, saw him 
through his quarrel with Tybalt, and 
got drunk with him afterwards. Young 
Dornton was a genuine specimen of 
the “buck” species. Since then men 
have lost their faith in the bright, gay, 
impulsive youth, who atones, like Charles 
Surface, for the faults of his head by 
the soundness of his heart. They know 
Goldfinch, for the creature may be seen at 
Newmarket each day of every meeting; 
but where is Lord Ogleby, and where is 
the rich uncle who comes home from 
India, laden with the fruit of the pagoda- 
tree, and says “Take her, you dog?” 
These types are gone, and in their place 
we have a self-contained race of beings as 
desperately wicked, perhaps, as their fore- 
fathers ; but not so drunken and so noisy 
over their vices. It is a calm, unimpres- 
sionable generation. ‘The pit would never 
dream of “rising at” an actor now. And 
it is this cool, quiet, affectedly sub-acid 
race of beings which forms the material 
for the modern dramatist. His task is 
difficult; but Mr. Boucicault has rather 
assumed, than proved, that he does not 
execute it well. 

The “decline of the drama” might be 
called, in fact, simply an invention of 
Mr. Boucicault (if he have not rather 
“adapted” his views from those of 
Mr. Charles Reade )—only, unfortunately, 
the same cry has been raised again and 
again, ever since there was any drama to 
disparage. Try and improve the stage, 
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Mr. Boucicault, if you can, but in the 
name of all ‘that is conventional, let us 
have no more idle prating about the “‘ good 
old times!” 





THE WRONG UMBRELLA. 

Ir is lamentable that the moral sense of 
mankind takes so little account of the 
rights of property as regards books and 
umbrellas. Many people who are in most 
respects excellent members of society will 
borrow books without stint, and if they do 
not return them minus the covers, will 
keep them without compunction, and when 
you hint that they have bad them rather 
long, will mutter, “‘ Confound the fellow! 
does he think I want to steal his books ?”’ 
I have had differences with my best friends 
on this score, and have even been asked 
whether I had not better fine everybody 
who retained my valuable volumes beyond 
a fixed time, as if I were a village library. 
Sach insults have been borne with meekness, 
because I have always remembered with 
remorse how I once revelled in the thought 
of having made away with Johnson’s um- 
brella. The laxity of the public morals in 
the matter of umbrellas is truly awful, 
but retribution will sometimes overtake 
him who plots against his neighbour’s 
parachute. Let me tell how it overtook 
me. 

A long time ago I was madly enamoured 
of Mary Jane Bowles. Mary Jane was 
what you would call a pocket Venus, and 
often have I been tempted to tuck her 
under my arm, like a packet of sugar, and 
fly to the nearest desert island. She was 
an artless girl, and very fond of society— 
especially the society of young men with 
whom I was not on terms of ardent friend- 
ship. I did not blame her for this, and 
when she invited me to tea and I found 
that Johnson had also been invited, my 
discerning eye observed that this was not 
coquetry, but pure exuberance of spirits. 
Mr. Bowles, I noticed, was of the same 
opinion, and it was a great satisfaction to 
me to have my judgment confirmed by so 
experienced a parent. Mrs. Bowles, had 
she been alive, would no doubt have agreed 
with us. 

I had known Mary Jane since she wore 
short frocks. Johnson had known her 
about a month. It was pleasant to hear 
her call me Sam and him Mr. Johnson, 
but somehow the familiarity in my case 
seemed to have bred, not contempt—oh 





dear no! nothing of that kind—but, a sort 
of nonchalance of manner. (How usefal 
the French language is when one wants to 
express a very delicate shade of meaning !) 
Bat that was her artlessness. 

‘‘Dear me, Sam,” she observed at the 
tea-table, ‘‘ what have you got such a long 
face for?” Johnson’s attentions had made 


me a little pensive. 
“ Something must be long to make up 
for the prevailing shortness,” I said. 
Johnson was not much taller than Mary 
I made a note of that sarcasm 
My impromptus are too often 


Jane. 
afterwards. 
lost. 

“Don’t be impertinent, sir. Look into 
that spoon. Your face is exactly like the 
reflection you see there, isn’t it, Mr. 
Johnson ?” 

He grinned. It was then I observed 
for the first time the singular breadth of 
his visage. His grin seemed to extend 
across the room. 

“Tf Mr. Johnson will hold the spoon 
horizontally he may admire his own image,” 
I remarked playfully. 

Johnson grinned again. He was one of 
those insanely good-humoured men whom 
it is quite impossible to annoy. 

“Sam, you are outrageous,” said Mary 
Jane. ‘Mr. Johnson and I are going to 
practise our duet. You stop here and 
talk to Pa!” 

Mr. Bowles had to be aroused from the 
doze into which he usually dropped after 
tea. It was in that habit that my penetra- 
tion had detected his conviction that Mary 
Jane was an artless creature. 

Pa woke up and asked me what were 
my views on tramways. His composition 
was a@ fine crusty conservatism, and he dis- 
liked innovations. His port-wine was fine 
and crusty too; but that is by the way. 

I was listening to the duet overhead, 
and had a very indistinct idea of what the 
old gentleman said, and of what I was 
saying myself. I cannot sing, but it was 
not for that reason that I objected to the 
preposterously operatic way in which 
Johnson was conducting himself. 

“Tramways, my dear sir, are, as you so 
justly observe, the chief scourge of man- 
kind. From the earliest times they have 
been noted for their hostility to human 
virtue, and os 

I have lands and proud dwellings, 
And all shall be thine, 
sang Johnson, upstairs. 

‘* And it is, as you say, monstrous that 

landed proprietors and bloated house- 
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holders should override the popular protest | “Yes, Mary Jane,” I said, passionately. 
in this matter, especially as we know that | “ And why did my nose scratch your face ? 


—that for purposes of drainage tramways 


“My dear boy, you are not well,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Bowles, kindly. ‘Have a 

lass of wine.” 

When I left the house that evening I 
was thonghtful. It struck me that John- 
son had Mary Jane in his mind’s eye. I 
could not damage that organ of vision, so 
I decided that nothing would be gained by 
hitting him. But something would have 
to be done. I wanted to marry Mary 
Jane. She was a charming girl, and her 
father had a little money. 

My suspicions about Johnson were con- 
firmed next day. I met a lively friend, 
who said : 

‘Oh, you know Johnson ?” 

“Well?” 

“He’s going in for the little Bowles. 
Told me he should propose to-morrow 
night when he takes her home from Twig’s 
party.” 

“ Perdition !” 

“Eh? Slap-up girl, isn’t she? Thought 
you were sweet that way ?” 

“ Perd——! Oh no, notatall! 
my omnibus. By-bye!” 

Going to propose when he took her home 
from Twig’s! By all the powers he should 
not take her home from Twig’s 

It had been agreed that I sould escort 
Mary Jane to the halls of Twig. It was 
a fine night apparently, but I took my 
umbrella. It was a new one, surmounted 
by an alligator’s head in German silver. 
Fervently I invoked Jupiter Pluvius to 
befriend me, and hoped that Johnson would 
leave his umbrella at home. 

It was less than ten minutes’ walk, but 
there was time enough to show a little 
preliminary tenderness, if not to put the 
grand question itself. With an artless 
girl like Mary Jane it was best to approach 
such a subject by degrees. 

“Twas just such a night as this,” I 
said softly, “when you and I, Mary Jane, 
trod the grassy turf beside that murmuring 
brook a“ 

“Oh, I remember!” she exclaimed, 
langhing in her guileless way. “I know 
what you are going to say. That was the 


There’s 





time you fell over the stile, ranning away 
from the bull. 
up in sticking-plaster, you know; 
you scratched my face with it, sir!” 

I had forgotten that circumstance; but 
what did it matter ? 


And your nose was done 
and 














| Becanse my lips were seeking that paradise 
which now we 

“Good evening, Miss Bowles.” It was 
Jobnson. I saw his grin in the moonlight, 
and—confusion!—he had brought his 
umbrella. 

There was a little dancing at Twig’s, but 
I had no pleasure in it. My mind was 
fall of Johnson’s umbrella. It came be- 
fore my diseased vision like Macbeth’s 
dagger. I clutched at it, and I had it 
not. 

Time wore on. I stood at the window 
alone, and looked out at the weather. 





Heavy clouds obscured the moon. Heavy 
drops began to fall. Then the temptation 
had me in its grip. 

“His umbrella!” I gasped. “I—Tll 


hide it.” 

“Tt’s going to be a nasty night, after 
all,” said a hated voice at my elbow. “I 
believe only you and I have brought um- 
brellas. There’ll be an awful scrimmage 
for cabs. Luckily we haven’t far to walk.” 

He was grinning more than ever, but he 
could not have heard me. A cab would 
not suit him, of course! He wanted to 
walk home with Mary Jane, slowly—very 
slowly, so that——frenzy! I would do the 
deed. I would throw his umbrella 

“Oh, Sam, do take me down to refresh- 
ments. I asked Mr. Johnson, but he has 
forgotten me.” 

She looked up into my face so bewitch- 
ingly that my heart thumped as if it were 
a door-knocker in the grasp of a demon 
postman. He knew she was thirsting for 
claret-cup, and yet he left her. Care- 
less brute! What a husband he would 
make! Whereas in me—in me—she would 
find—— 

“ Mary Jane,” I whispered as we left the 
giddy crowd that stood around the liquids, 
“Mary Jane, may I see you home ?” 

“Tf you are a good boy, perhaps you 
may. But here’s Mr. Johnson, and I owe 
him a dance.” 

He took her away, but she looked back 
at me with a smile. I really never saw 
such an artless girl in my life. 

And now, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I crept upstairs to the room where 
the umbrellas had been left. The gas was 
out and the window open. The melancholy 
voices of divers cats seemed to protest 
against the crime, but my nerves were 
firm. I could.see nothing. No matter; 
I knew where my enemy had pnt his 
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umbrella. I groped for it. I grasped it 
by the ferruled end. Just then a footstep 
startled me. I rushed te the window, and 
dropped the hateful thing into the black 
abyss below. There was a splash. I felt 
a sardonic joy. He had brought his um- 
brella for fear of rain. Well, it might do 
its duty in the waterbutt ! 

I listened. All was quiet. The next 
room was in darkness. There could be 
no one there. I went down to the re- 
freshment-room, drank a glass of wine, 
chatted awhile with Mrs. Twig, and re- 
covered my self-possession. ThenI sought 
Mary Jane. Johnson had just crossed the 
room to her when I entered. Suddenly 
she was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing. Iran for a glass of water. WhenI 
returned the coughing became worse than 
ever. Yet that unfeeling monster, John- 
son, grinned till I thought the corners of 
his mouth would meet in the nape of his 
neck. 

When I asked if she felt better Mary 
Jane went off again; and presently the 
cough was so bad that she had to leave 
the room. I remarked to Johnson that 
she must have caught cold; and then he 
coughed. No doubt she had been out on 
the balcony with him to see whether the 
rain had ceased. But wait a little, my 
grinning friend! 

Everybody was now going away. With 
a fiendish delight I saw Johnson walk up- 
stairs to get his hat and coat and his—— 
Ha! ha! I waited till he came down. 
He was perfectly cool, and—did my eyes 
mock me ?—he had in his hand an um- 
brella! I could not see the handle, but of 
course it was mine. The fellow’s im- 
pudence staggered me. I tore up into the 
room above. There was no umbrella there. 
It was mine! 

I went down, resolved to make an ex- 
ample of Johnson. He stood in the hall, 
leisurely putting on his gloves. 

“Excuse me,’ I said calmly, “ but you 
haye got my umbrella.” 

“T think not,” he replied, with his ever- 
lasting grin. 

“But you have, sir! There can be no 
mistake about it. Pray is your umbrella- 
handle an alligator’s head in Germ—in 
solid silver?” 

“]T think not,” said Johnson, coolly. He 
held up the umbrella. It was not mine! 

“T am quite ready, Sam. What’s the 
matter? You can’t find your umbrella? 
Oh dear! And Mrs. Twig says she has 
lent every umbrella she has. Are you 








sure you brought it? Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Johnson. Good-night,Sam; Mr. Johnson 
will see me home. It isn’t raining much, 
and you won't get wet if you run all the 
way.” 


I don’t know whether I got wet or not. 
For that matter, I don’t know how I got 
home. I believe the Twigs thought I had 
been drinking too much. Perhaps I had, 
or how could I have thrown the wrong 
umbrella out of the window? It was 
found some weeks later, and when it was 
brought to me in a pulpy condition by 
young Twig, who is the smallest of wags, 
he suggested that I should adopt a water- 
butt and umbrella as a crest. Johnson did 
propose to “the little Bowles” during 
that walk home. They are married now. 
That umbrella business remains a mystery, 
but I am still convinced of the artlessness 
of Mary Jane. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VII. NOEMI’S LOVER. 

In the new city to which she had been 
carried by her master, life still went on 
in its former grooves. At least nearly so, 
for the days can never quite repeat them- 
selves. Outwardly they were the same; 
but Noémi felt herself fired with an 
altogether new enthusiasm. 

What an utterly glorious thing Art 
must be, if it was worth more than five 
thousand francs a night for a whole 
season ! 

She had sold her life to some purpose 
indeed. She studied song and finance 
hand in hand, and her wits quickened. 
She had already shown considerable 
aptitude for at least one of them—finance 
—in her interview with Prosper; and, 
though a girl who had never possessed so 
much as ten lire in her life, had been more 
than able to hold herown. To her master 
she showed the other; no wonder that he 
feared being robbed of such a gold mine. 

Such she felt herself; she herself was 
the Cortez of her own Mexico. The dream 
of her life felt less like a dream, now that 
it had obtained a value that could be 
stated in francs and weeks. She began 
to understand why a man should have 
picked up a stray girl on the Roman Corso, 
carry her off from her own people, hide 
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her like a secret treasure, and devote his 
whole life to her culture. Of course he 
was right to keep off such trespassers as 
Prosper, and she made up her mind to 
ask at least ten thousand francs on the 
next occasion. Meanwhile, she sang and 
studied with all her might, as if aiming 
at twenty thousand. She was stupid 
enough in hundreds of ways, and more 
than ignorant enough in thousands; but 
she had one piece of absolute wisdom, and 
that the very rarest in all the world—she 
knew what she wanted. And she knew 
how to get it—at least she thought so. 

Had she been brought up like any 
other young woman, rich or poor, in any 
other country, her life must have been 
utterly unendurable ; as hard and as empty 
as Celia’s, before exile to life and Linden- 
heim. Noémi had not even the weekly 
companionship of a Deepweald Dorcas 
meeting. But she was not yet satiated 
with the common comforts of life—luxuries 
they were, after her manner of life in the 
Ghetto. It was enough to have enough, 
without wanting more ; and she had aims 
and ambitions enough to keep her from 
lonesomeness. She had never known the 
love of man, woman, child, dog, or cat, 
nor dreamed of such a thing; so she could 
no more miss it than any soulless creature 
can feel the want of asoul. That people 
did fall in love she knew; though not so 
well as if she had been brought up in the 
Corso instead of the Ghetto, where love 
affairs were carried on with oriental 
arrangement rather than with Roman 
freedom. There was a great deal of love 
in her songs, but she drew but little of 
that learning out of them—TIo t’amo, 
their eternal burden, meant ten thousand 
francs a week ; perhaps twenty thousand. 
What would she do with them when she 
gotthem? That she never thought about; 
people would rest content enough with 
what they have, if they ever asked them- 
selves why they wanted more. Sufficient 
unto the day is the good thereof—or 
might be, if we made it so, even when 
it rains. At any rate, to-day’s rain is 
better than to-morrow’s sun. 

If she could have performed the double 
feat of reading herself and then trans- 
lating herself into words—of which 
she was incapable as a philosopher—she 
would have answered, “I want to buy 
the whole Carnival; joy to make up for 
misery, freedom for slavery, wealth for 
poverty, luxury for starvation, laziness 





joy above all; to hold in my very hands 
the whole vision that came to me on the 


Corso—diamonds, horses, flowers, fine 
clothes, homage, but above all, diamonds; 
to bathe my soul in them and enjoy them 
all.” It was real genius in its way; it 
is not everyone, man or woman, who is 
born with such a sublime appetite for joy, 
so ingrained and so intense as to be proof 
against a girlhood spent in ignorance of 
its very name, among sights, sounds, and . 
scents that exclude a whisper of it from 
her, until at last it had come to her in one 
blaze of glory, and fired up with lightning 
all the sleeping soul that had been born 
in her. Without genius for joy, the soul 
that had only slept in her must have died 
years ago at the hands of La Purgatoria. 

This eager soul of hers was inspiring 
and making possible for her the stiffest 
passage in an especially stiff exercise, 
when her master, sitting at the piano, 
stopped suddenly. 

“What have I done wrong?” she 
asked. Much experience of his ways had 
established a sort of sympathy between 
them—so much s0, that an entire lesson 
was often carried on without half-a-dozen 
words. 

“Nothing.” And then she saw, for the 
first time, that the whole attention of 
her master was not concentrated upon the 
lesson. 

There were reasons, and to spare, why 
it should wander. It was a very hot day, 
and the city was all asleep under a blue 
sky, while these two were toiling on for 
to-morrow’s sake, and letting the present 
gold and blue float by like a worthless 
dream. A dim scent of summer, without 
more definite perfume, found its way 
through the green persiennes into the 
artificial twilight of the half-empty room, 
in the middle of which stood the piano on 
a polished floor. More than once, Noémi 
has been spoken of as under a sense of 
enchantment. It was not that she was 
imaginative, but on hot noons and under 
starlight summer nights, south of the 
Alps or Pyrenees, nobody needs enchant- 
ment to feel at times under a spell. Just 
now, it was the spell of half-sleep. When 
the piano ceased suddenly, the melody 
was taken up by the splash of a fountain 
in the courtyard, which played dream 
music to perfection. 

The master, as he sat with his finger- 
tips poised motionless on the keys, looked 
like a man in a dream, and his drowsy 








for labour, everything for nothing, but 





look was infectious. Noémi, always in- 
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clined to bodily laziness, and a splendid 
sleeper, leaned her elbows on the piano 
and let her eyes close languidly. Neither 
of the two looked at the other; bat the 
presence of beauty must needs have its 
contagion as well as that of sleep, and the 

master must have been stone-blind or with- 
out a pulse if he had failed to notice that 
the girl, to whom of late he had been de- 
voting all his days, had been growing very 
beantiful. When there was nobody to see 
her out of a looking-glass bnt the rats and 
spiders in the loft of bric-i-brac, she had 
promised to turn beautifal; and she was 
keeping her promise faithfully. Plenty to 
eat, plenty of sleep, plenty of good air 
were doing their work well. 

The contrast between them, if only on 
this score, was glaring; and by no means 
so redeemingly picturesque as under the 
stars of the Corso. The full-bodied, robust 
womanhood of Noémi, coming upon her 
girlhood with the suddenness of countries 
that have no twilight, was a lamentable 
foil for the quaint, hard ugliness of the 
Englishman, who neither in stature nor in 
face had a single point in his favour. She 
was to him more than Venus to Vulcan, 
and as a grown woman to a dwarf, into 
the bargain. And, worst of all, in spite of 
his exceptional plainness, there was a fatal 
air of commonplaceness about him alto- 
gether—at least till one began to feel the 


strength that belongs inherently to absolute | you 


singleness and simplicity. 

Of course he had fallen in love with 
his pupil. At any rate she did not know 
it; and, ignorant as she may be abont all 
things, love and all, she could hardly have 
failed to find it out if her voice had given 
him one human thrill apart from its acci- 
dental music, or her fingers had set fire to 
one fibre in him when he happened to 
tonch them. Probably flame knows when 
it burns. 

“Noémi, I am going to marry you, 
said he. “And now, go on.” 

Bat Noémi did not go on. She only 
took her elbows from the piano, stood up, 
and from her height stared down at the 
top of the head of her master, where, 
young as he was, the hairs were already 
thinner than they should have been. 

“ Well ?” he said impatiently. 

“You said——" 

“T said, go on.” 

“No, but you are going to marry me. 
And La Pargatoria married Il Purgatorio,” 
she said, in a grave tone that meant 
volumes. 





“T must marry you,” said her master. 
*‘There’s no help for it. I saw Prosper in 
the town to-day. Luckily he didn’t see 
me, so I wasted no time.” 

He was not speaking in the least like a 
lover; indeed, so far as his deep voice was 
capable of inflection, it implied a rather 
unpleasant but absolute necessity. To 
any other than Noémi it would have 
sounded like, ‘“‘I mnst have this tooth ont, 
whatever the pxin may be.” 

Some instinct came to her and told her 
that this was not even how II Purgatorio, 
in far-forgotten days, had asked a woman 
to be La Pargatoria. Indeed she knew, be- 
yond instinct or guesswork, that Manasse, 
the young old-clothes’ merchant in the 
next street to theirs, had, as a fact, asked 
old Giaccobbe’s Rebecca in a strikingly 
different way, forall that business arrange- 
ments were as satisfactory as could be 
devised. There is a flavour of romance 
about even a kiss in the Ghetto. 

“Why must you marry me?” asked 
Noémi, donbtfally. 

* Because I must keep you.” 

“From Prosper ?” 

“From the whole swarm of Prospers.” 

“You mean they would give me too 
little money ?” 

“Too little? They would give you too 
little if they gave you all the gold in the 
world. And, yes, they might tempt even 
” he said gloomily. 

“Not if they gave me too little,” said 
Noémi, with decision. 

Her master struck an angry chord. 
“ The place shall be sacred from the name 
of money where Iam,” he said loftily. 
“Yon sing for Art, Noémi; understand 
that once forall. That is why I brought 
you from the Corso. And I mean to keep 
you for Art; I have aright to you. And 
the only way I can see is to marry you.” 

There was a long mirror between the 


”) windows with their green persiennes. 


Before Noémi had seen the world, it will 
be remembered, she had seen herself, and 
had played fantastic tricks before a looking- 
glass for her own solitary benefit, and as a 
relief from cracking nuts in purgatory. 
Her eyes turned to the mirror now ; there 
was light enough in the darkened room 
for her to see herself by. And it would 
not have been ignorance of the world 
merely, but downright idiotcy, if she had 
not been inspired by what she saw there 
with the question, ‘Is that why you asked 
me to come with you?” There was a soft 
note in her voice, softer than when she 
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sang, as if the woman’s love of love, which 
men in their vanity so often mistake for 
love of them, had just began to whisper, 
“T am here.” 

“ That—what?” asked her master. “To 
keep you? You don’t suppose I meant 
to train you for Prosper? You are every- 
thing that I wanted, Noémi. You are 
more than I ever dreamed of finding. 
There was destiny in my finding you, and 
in your having been kept apart from me. 
You have a voice such as one does not 
find once in a thousand years. You area 
splendid instrnment, that can be tuned as 
well and as traly as if you had been 
made of wood and wire.” 

She looked at herself in the mirror 
again, and did not feel that “ wood and 
wire” was the most accarate description 
that conld possibly be given of her, or 
that, if it had been, such a composition 
would have been a reason for wanting to 
marry her. Bat everyone to his taste; 
and it was barely possible to imagine that 
common flesh and blood would have had 
their commonplace attraction for this 
grim young man. Daring all their inter- 
course, with her voice in his ears daily 
and her womanhood growing constantly 
before his eyes, he had never so much as 
touched her with the tips of his fingers 
except by accident, and then, as it seemed, 
merely as if she had been the piano-case, 
which one must touch now and then if 
one uses the keys often. But yet—but yet, 
she felt after all, a man does not ask a 
fiddle to marry him in order to keep it 
ready to hand. 

“You have only two faults,” he went 
on. “One will cure itself. You think 
too much about money.” 

“Do I?” 

“ Bat the other—unluckily, you are very 
beantifal.” 

Was it only the ghost of a dream, or 
was there really the dim suspicion of life 
in his voice when he called her beautifal ? 
The first word of intelligible praise she 
had ever heard in her whole life made her 
own heart beat, though there was nothing 
in his tone to tell a bystander that he was 
not speaking still of a piano-case instead 
of a girl. So perhaps, after all, the little 
thrill that ran along her strings was spon- 
taneous, and not caused by sympathy. 

“Prosper and his like judge music by 
the eye. They hear with their eyes, just 
as some women sing with theirs. For 
myself I should prefer you to be as ugly 





Art’s when the time comes. Bat I must 
take you as you are. Yes, you are very 
beautifal; and it jast doubles the danger 
of loving yon, I mean. There are other 
people who will want to get hold of you 
besides Prosper.” 

“Yes?” After all, this was more 
interesting than a music lesson. 

His fingers kept ranning vaguely over 
the keys as he went on. “There are 
people like Prosper who will talk to you 
of money. Bat there are others who will 
talk to you about other things, and want to 
bay, not your voice, but you.” 

** Bacause I am beantifal ? ” 

“* Because you are beantifal.” 

“T think,” said Noémi, almost as if she 
were really thinking, “I think I should 
like to be bought becanse [ am beantifal.” 

“ What? ” exclaimed her master, bring- 
ing his vague rans to an end with a heavy 
and abrupt discord. 

**Yes,” she said, without starting. “TI 
should like to be rich becanse I am 
beantifal. And jast not because [ am 
like wood and wire.” 

“TIT must marry you—that’s all, then. 
So now—go on.” 

“Why?” she asked, leaning on the 
piano again, and looking at him with the 
whole falness of her eyes. 

“Why? What do you mean ? Because 
we have been wasting time?” 

“T mean—I don’t mean now. I mean, 
ever. What am I going on for? And 
how long am I to go on?” 

“ Haven’t I told yon ten thousand 
times ? ” 

** Please tell me again.” 

“Ten thousand and one times? Very 
well. For the sake of Art.” 

“Does Art make people so very rich ?” 
she asked in a voice that bore no more 
taint of avarice than a nightingale’s. 
“Rich!” he said, with a scorn that 
passed unnoticed over her head ; for it 
was not aimed at her, but at the legions of 
enemies, with whom his air was always so 
crowded as to be an incessant battle-field 
of one against the world. “‘ Ask the people 
who live by it, and hear what they will say. 
Why do people follow it bat to grow rich ? 
Why do people take to any trade? If you 
want to be rich, you are in the road. And 
if men and women grow rich by the 
sham——why, when they have the real 
again, they will drown you in gold,” he 
brought out with two fall chords on the 
piano. Bat his sarcastic logic missed fire ; 








as sin, so that the triumph might be only 








her mind was as literal as the maltipli- 
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cation table, and she thought she would | but an incarnate diamond mine. Some 
like to be drowned in that way. “ Yes,” | woman’s instinct may have sighed to her 
she thought besides, ‘‘no wonder he wants | that there was another life somewhere ; 
to keep me! And if I am beautiful too?” | but it was a very faint sigh—too faint to 
And the man himself had charmed away | hear even its own whisper. There are 
half his own ugliness by giving her beauty | women, who never heard of the Ghetto, 
its first word of praise. whose thoughts would scorn her for even 

No wonder, if he was able to read her | such a ghost of a sigh. 
at all, that he felt by instinct how abso-;| ‘Go on!” said her master once more. 
lutely needful it was to bind her to the; And on she went—through something 
cause by the strongest possible chain. For} more than a song. Every note was a 
Art’s sake the man would have married| diamond. If Prosper had once more 
her, had it been needful in that case, if | been lodging in the next room, he must 
she had indeed been as ugly as sin. But | inevitably have burst in with an offer of 
even he could not fail to know that any | his five thousand francs twice told. And 
day, any hour almost, might bring the | she would have refused. 
death-blow to his usurpation of her life | 
andsoul. Italy was not the country where; But what would she have said had she 
beauty is allowed to live unclaimed, or) seen her master, lover, magician, after he 
where women are left to die in ignorance | left her, how he sat down at his desk, and 
of what love means. Any minute, even, | said to himself: 
he might see his labour lost, and his in-| “I can take my full time now. In ten 
strument of finel triumph wrenched from | years she will be in her prime—and then! 
his hands. Worse still, he might lose it| Yes—it was the only thing to do,” said 
after years more of labour, on the very | Noémi’s lover, as he set to work upon the 
eve of victory. Was there no note of! skeleton of his score, in which he forgot 
human love in all this ? He was conscious | even Noémi, and saw only, in a vision 
of none; but, as to the whole question, it | of far-off glory, that triumph of Art over 
may be that he would, after all, have all meaner things ,for which he had 
tried the experiment of not marrying her | sacrificed name, wealth, and fame, and 
had she indeed been as ugly as sin.; would think nothing of sacrificing his 
Motives are queer cobwebs, and hard to whole self; and what, in the name of the 
untwine. |cause, mattered a beggar-girl from the 

She was still thinking. Love has as| Ghetto? If the car must roll over her, 
many tricks as it has shapes, and, when | let it roll. 
absent, thinks nothing of deputing its | 
power to pity or to praise. In this case, | — 
it was to praise. To hear herself called | On Monday, the 3rd of December, will be 
beautiful was so far like first love that it | published 

ave her a new sense of conscious life; | ¢¢ 
td she had heard the words, she had SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS 
grown twice as beautiful. FAIR.” 

But one need not follow too subtly the | ’ 
Visions of a girl whose path lay 80 plainly | BY TEE AUTHORS OF 
before her. The master enchanter, who- 
ever he was, had already given her an |“ WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME,” 
earnest of his power by transforming her | BEING THE 
from a usurer’s house-servant in the 
Roman Ghetto to a beautiful woman, for EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER 
whom strangers were already contending | FOR 
as to who should give her five thousand| OFF RISTMAS. 1877 
francs for a season, while she knew . : 
herself, on the authority of magic, to be 
worth perhaps a hundred times more. Rail 
She had been asked to marry, not a man, pl eiicieeines oo — pies 
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f° “©LIGHT-BROWN & ~~ 1 


COD LIVER OIL; 


Incontestably proved by more than Twenty-Five Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. 
THE MOST EASILY DIGESTED. THE MOST SPEEDILY EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


It has long been a well-established fact that Dr. DE Joncu’s Licut-BRown 
Cop Liver OIL is the only kind which produces the full curative effects of the remedy. 
Hence the importance of its administration in cases of Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest, so that invaluable time may not be lost through the use of Cod Liver 
Oils deficient in the most active properties of the medicine. 

Innumerable medical opinions attest the superior efficacy of Dr. DE Joncu’s Om. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :— 

‘*For many years I have, in private practice. exclusively prescribed the Cod Liver Oil of 
Dr. DE JONGH, from a large and intimate experience of its superiority as a remedial agent in 
appropriate cases to other Cod Liver Oils, ignorantly lauded on account of their comparative 
tastelessness and lightness of colour. 

“ More recently I have had, in the RoyaL NATIOWAL HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION here, an 
opportunity of instituting a more extensive and systematic comparison, and I have convinced 
myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT- 
Brown Cop LIVER OIL possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with 
which I am acquainted. 

“It was especially noted, in a large. number of cases in which the patient$ protested they 
had never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. DE Joncu’s O1L was not 
only tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

“* T believe the superior qualities of this Oil to be due to its being presented in a more com- 
pletely natural condition as regards its organic composition. Attempts to over-refine by destructive 
chemical processes probably have the effect of removing organic constituents of the highest 
importance, indeed essential, in promoting digestion and assimilation. 

“Dr. De JoNGH’s OIL is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the RovAL NATIONAL 
HosPiraAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DisSEASES OF THE CHEST.” 

[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 












































CHRONIC BRONCHITIS-BISEASES OF THE THROAT, 


In Chronic Bronchial and Laryngeal affections, and in the various forms of 
Winter Cough, Dr. DE JonGu’s Lich1-Brown Cop Liver OIL is extensively used 
with most successful results. 

It allays the local irritation which causes frequent and.prolonged coughing, 
effectually corrects the morbid condition of the lining membrane of the throat and 
air passages, and, by its salutary influence on the general health, ultimately removes 
the predisposition to catarrhal disorders. | 

In the latter stages of Hooping-Cough it is also a most valuable remedy. 

Numberless Physicians proclaim the peculiar efficacy of Dr. DE Joncu’s OI. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
Author of **On Diseases of the Throat and Windpipe, as reflected by the Laryn- 
goscope,” * A Treatise on Hooping-Cough,” G-c., G-c., writes :— 

‘* The experience of many years has abundantly proved the truth of every word said in favour 
of Dr. DE JoNGH’s LiGHT-BrowN Cop LIVER O11 by many of our first Physicians and Chemists, 
thus stamping him as a high authority and an able Chemist whose investigations have remained 
unquestioned. : 

** Its value, therefore, as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by the world of medicine ; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy 
of great power in the treatment of many Affections of the Throat and Larynx, especially in Con- 
sumption of the latter, where it will sustain lite when everything elsé fails. 

“*DR. DE JONGH’s LiGHt-BRowN Cop LIVER OlL generally agrees well, without causing 
nausea, and can be taken in smaller doses than the Pale Oils, and for a longer time continuously. 
It is, moreover, pure and genuine, has an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by children ; 
hence its value in the third stage of Hooping-Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic. Its 
Light-Brown colour is a test of its uniformity in character and strength, and this explains why it is 
more digestible than other Oils.” 


SELECT MEDICAL 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., | Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. | Physician to the British Embassy, Paris. 


“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JonGu’s Light- | “ T have frequently prescribed Dr. pE JonGu’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be 
Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent | satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

of great value.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 

. Se Medical O he Poor Law Board ’ B , 
a ‘ Medica icer to the Poor Law Board ef Great Britain. 
Medical Officer of Healsh to the City of London. - e o - si ; 
i : he E “We think it a great advantage that there is one kind 
“In all cases I have found Dr. pe Joncu’s Cod Liver of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which genuine—the Light-Brown Oil. suppiied by Dr. vE 

the presence, of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a Joncu.” 


State of organic combination, are the most remarkable.” : —— 
.* Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 


Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
“Dr. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 


Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 

“Dr. pe Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” | which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is suppiied ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s.6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with a Capsule impressed on the top with DR. DE JONGH’S 
Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and labelled under the Pink Wrapper with his 
Stamp and Signature, and the Signature of his Sole Consignees. 

WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & OCo., 77, Strand, London. 


CAUTION.— Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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KNIGHT & FOSTERS & 
STEEL PENS 
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TO THEIR PENS WAS AWARDED 


PE 
THE PRIZE MEDAL /- Per Box } 
AT THE | Containing 3 Dez: 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851 ee 


Utility, and Cheapness.” 
See the Commissioners’ Report in Class 22, Catalogue No. 689. 


These Pens have been used for upwards of 
Thirty-two Years in the 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
GENERAL POST OFFICE, 


AND THE 


CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON. 


For Opinions of the Press, 
Price List, &., &c.. 
See next Page. 


KNIGHT & FOSTER 


Have received from Bankers, Merchents, 
and Commercial Firms in England, India, | 
America, the Colonies, and from all parts | 
‘of the World where Steel Pens are used, | 
Testimonials which, if they all were printed, | 
would form a goodly volume certifying the! 

great excellence of their Pens. i 








Fine Point & Flexible, 
e of the best Commercial Pens in use, 


2/- per gross, by post 2/2. 


a small barrel fine and free writing pen, 
3 doz. I/I by poet, or a gross 


A “SAMPLE ‘BOX 
Containing 3 dozen assorted of the 16 kinds [{= 
of KNIGHT & FOSTER’S PENS, it 
Free by Post for Is. Id. in Stamps. 
ie The Solicitor’s Pen The Red Ink or Gilt Pen, i 
Is manufactured in 8 widths 5 so Specially prepared for use with Red Ink 


Medium, Broad, and Extra B bao 
2/- per gross, by post 2/2. | 3 doz. 1/6 in brass box, by post 1/7. 


J. Y. KNIGHT & Co., 
Stationers, 

Patent Redger K Account Book Wakers, 
39, Briggate, and 80, Basinghall Street, Leeds ; 
20 & 59, Market Street, Bradford; and 
Ss 5, EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 
PTO 


WA Box of the Bank of England | The Correspondence Pen, 
On 
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‘‘LET OTHERS PRAISE YE.”’’ 


From the LONDON SUN, 27th February, 1875. 

“THE PENS OF A READY WRITER.—If the work of composition were dependent on the quality of the pens 
employed by the writers we mi ight look for a striking improvement in our literature. The ingenious scholar who 
excused his deficiencies of spelling on the gronnd that he had such a bad pen, would have been deprived of that 
plea had his school-master introduced him to the pens of Messrs. Knight & Foster, of Eastcheap. They are cer- 
tainly a boon to writers in this busy, hard-pres: age, meeting as they do the tastes and fancies of the most 
fastidious and capricious of caligraphists. There i is the brilliant looking * City’ Pen, writing clearly and readil 
the ‘ Banker’s’ Pen, another ‘ready writer ;’ the ‘ Bank of England,’ somewha’s harder to deal with, as befits t 
rigidity of the Old Lady of Threedneedie- street ; the ‘ Ledger’ Pen, suitable for the slower and more precise work 
of. daily entries ; and the ‘ Solicitor’s’ Pen, writing hard and black, with an ominous reminder of deeds and legal 
letters. ‘Then, coming to the lighter walks of life, we have the ‘Correspondence’ Pen for ordinary letter-writing ; 
the ‘ School’ Pen, adapted for the victims of the school desk; the ‘ Ladies’ Pen, so fine and small that it will not 
fit an ordinary pen-hol der; the ‘Three-Point’ Pen, so broad and flexible that it is designed, we may suppose, for 
the ‘ flying pen ’ of the editor’s room itself. There are, too, the ever-delightful ‘Magnum Bonum,’ the ‘ Paxton’ 
Pen, an adaptation of it, the ‘Swan,’ the ‘ London’ and others, adapted, as we have said, to every varying taste. 
In an age which boasts that the pen is mightier than the sword, Messrs. Knight & Foster deserve the thanks of 
the writing public for supplying them witb such.valuable weapons.’ 

EVERYBODY'S PEN. 

“EVERYBODY'S PEN,-—Suits everybody, good writers and bad writers, quick writers and slow 
writers, legible writers. illegible writers and under- writers.” 

“It will write everything everybody wants—as good a sermon as a parson can wish; as long a brief 
or as heavy a conveyance asa lawyer or a horse can draw, and as great a victory as a general can invent.” 

“Tt is confidently recommended to Tourists and Foreign office clerks, as it writes French, German and 
all other languages equally well.” 

“It bas written this notice, and thereby proves it can write of itself, and when trade improves it will 
be bonght by everybody, meanwhile it is practically given away by all Stationers at the ridiculous 
price of 1/ per Box of 3 dozen, by Post 1/1.” 





Custom Hovsz, Lonpon, 20th July, 1877. 

“Messrs, KyiGut & Co ~—Piease to send 10 gross of the Queen’s Own Pens. I have for meny years used 
your Bank of England Pen, but I now like the Queen’s Own better, and oblige yours, J, PIKE.” 

FROM A LONDON SOLICITOR. 
“ Messrs. Knitcat & Co., 6, Eastcheap, Lowvor, 12th November, 1874. 

** GenTLEwEN.—The Pens are to hand, and quite up tothe mark. My clerks like the broad-nibbed ‘ Solicitors’ 
Pen, but I give the preference to the ‘Prince of Wales’ Plume,’ which is the best Pen I ever wrote with,” 

May 2nd, 1871. 

“ Those who, like myself, write much, know the value and comfort of a really good serviceable Pen, and I may 
say, with confidence, that being very fanciful on the subject of Pens, I have never met with any out of which I 
conld get so much work as Messrs. Knieut & Foster’s. They are made of such well-tempered metal that, how- 
ever fine the points may be, especially those designe’ for book-keeping, as they retain their elasticity longer than 
any others I have used. Iam, &c., A NEWSPAPER EDITOR.” 

LONDON AND EASTERN BANK, 20, Pall Mall, 16th October, 1857. 


‘**T have just written Sixty Pages of Foolscap with your inimitable Prince’s Plume.” 


HAMPSHIRE BANK, Newport, 2ist March, 1853. 

“Gentlemen,—-I beg toenclose the amount «tue to you for Pens received, I have used your Pens in this establish- 
ment for the jast twelve months, and am pleased to say they are the best and most lasting of any I have tried,”’ 
BUCKS HERALD, February 5th, 1852. 

** The Bank of England Pen obtained the Prizo Medal at the Great Exhibition: but our opinion as to its merits, 
was founded upon experience long before the award was made.” 
CARLISLE CITY BANK. 
** Messrs, Knicut & Fosrer,—The Bank of England Pens are to hand, and are very good.” 


EAST OF ENGLAND BANK, Fakenham, Norfolk, April 25th, 1852. 
‘* GenTLEMEN,—I have been so well pleased with your ‘ Bank of England Pen’ that I will now thank you to 
forward me five more gross of the same kind, and like the Pen enclosed herein.” 
** Messrs. Knieut & Fosrrr, 6, Eastcheap, *London.’ 


a Se ree f ~~ Per gross.|By Post. | No. "a _— 
1. Bank of England Pen, smail barrel 3/6 | |¥. Paxton Pen, medium point 
(3 doz. box and holder eared (one dozen box and holler, 1s.) . 
2. Magnum Bonum Pen ...... . 5/ | 10. National Three-point Pen . 
(3 doz. box and 3 holders Is. ‘6d. ) i | (soft and flexible as a quill) 
8 City, Gilt, Ben,, ant-corrosive, |11. Solicitors’ Pen, M., B. & X.B 
r red ink (3 doz. in x << kre 12 E ° 
4. . Gwen rem. hard, » strong & é eerviceable 2; | a: — Pen, 4: gr. 18., der. 25. 
adies en (very fine) ececsede / lao 
for Transfer Writing or Mapping Ledger Pen (fine and free) . es 
- Correspondence Pen valees a |14. Banker's Pen (fine and flexibie) 
(the best Commercial Pen) i | 15. The Queen’s Own Pen 
7. Prince of Wales’ Pinme,shoulderPen 4/ | (3 doz. box and holder is.) . 
(fine and flexible) 4-gr. 1s., $-gr. 28 |16. Everybody's Pen =a 
. Echool Pen (very good& seryiceable) 2/ =| 2/2 | _(8 doz. box and and hol der 1 is. cys 


Manafactured enat Sold by 


J. Y. KNIGHT & Co., 


39, BRIGGATE, AND 80, BASINGHALL STREET, LEEDs, 
20 AND 59, MARKET STREET, BRADFORD. 


5, EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 
SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED, PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 




















ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


_ Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 


Great YARMoutTH.—At 11 a.m. on. the 30th 


Jan., 1877, during a strong gale at N.W., a vessel | 


was observed to go ashore on the South Scroby 
Sands, in consequence of a sudden shift of wind. 
The No. 1 Life-boat, the Mark Lane, was launched, 
and proceeded to the stranded vessel under sail 
through a heavy sea, and anchored near her. It 
was found impossible to get alongside, and the 


crew, 12 in number, had to throw themselves over- | 


board, with lines attached to the Life-boat, and 
were hauled on board; 2 of the crew, who were 
lads, suffered much from cold and exposure, one 
being unconscious when landed. The Life-boat 


then made for the shore under sail, and subse- | 


quently being taken in tow by a steam-tug, landed 
the rescued men by 2.30 p.m. ‘The wrecked vessel 
was the barque Constantia, of Sunderland, bound 
from that port to Batavia with a cargo of coals, 
and she became a total wreck. The Life-boat 
received some damage in performing this service. 


HornseEA, YorkKsSHirRE.—At noon on the 18th 
April, when it was blowing hard from the eastward, 
the brig Fortuna, of Oster-Risoer, was driven 
ashore to the north of the town, when the Life-boat 
Ellen and Margaret of Settle was launched, and 
proceeding through a considerable sea, reached the 
stranded vessel and removed from her the crew, 
consisting of 6 persons. The Fortuna became a 
total wreck. 


FisuGuarpD, Sournh WA.LEs.—During a heavy 
rale at N., shortly after midnight on the 20th 
Feb., the No. 2 Life-boat, was launched to 


the assistance of the dandy Adventure, of Bridg- | 


water, which vessel was in a dangerous position 
near the Goodwick Sands, and showing signals of 
distress. The wind setting right into the bay, a 
very dangerous sea was running, and the Life- 
boat’s crew displayed considerable hardihood and 
courage in getting alongside ; they were successful 
in rescuing the crew of the Adventure, 4 in number. 
Another vessel was then seen through the dark- 
ness driving down on the sands—the brigantine 
B. F. Nash, of New York, and the Life-boat closing 
her, removed the whole of the crew of 11 persons. 


EYEMo 
Page 1 


uTH, N.B.—After a heavy gale, which had 


been blowing for some days, temporary fine 
weather induced several fishing-boats to go to sea 
|on the 5th April. Soon afterwards heavy ground 
seas set in, and fishing-boats from Eyemouth and 
several adjacent villages bore up for that port for 
shelter. But on arriving off it a ridge of sea was 
seen to form a dangerous barrier to their entrance 
| into the river, and the fishing-smacks, in most 
cases ignorant of the pilotage, “hove to,” and 
hoisted signals of distress. The Life-boat James 
and Rachel Grindlay was manned, and pushed out 
against a heavy sea ; and the nearest smack being 
boarded she was supplied with a Life-boatman as a 
pilot, and the Life-boat closely following in case 
of accident, she was got safely into the river. The 
Life-boat was then again faced outwards against 
the storm, and eventually twenty-one fishing 
| vessels, carrying crews amounting to 120 men, were 
safely piloted into port by men supplied by the 
Life-boat. The Hon. Secretary's Keport states 
that “ but for the presence and help of the Life- 
boat it was next to an impossibility that they 
could all have reached the shore in safety through 
such a rough piece of sea. The Life-boat’s ser- 
vices on this occasion were of the most noble 
character.” 
Skerries, Co. Dustin.—About 3 p.m. on the 
16th April, the schooner Jsabe//la, of Portmadoc, 
| bound from London to Dundalk, was observed to 
| part from her anchors and drive towards the rocks, 
A strong gale from the E.S.E. was blowing, and a 
heavy sea was breaking on the shore. In anticipa- 
tion of this disaster, the crew of the Life-boat 
Laura Platt had been in readiness for some hours, 
and they now used every effort to get the Life-boat 
| afloat as speedily as possible, aided by numerous 
| helpers. It was a tedious and difficult operation, 
| owing to the low tide. ‘The boat was fairly afloat, 
however, by 3.15, and closed the vessel near enough 
| to haul the crew on board, one at a time as oppor- 
| tunity served, by lowering themselves from the 
| weather quarter, the Jsadella all the time driving 
fast towards the rocks. By 4.30 the last of the 5 
men who formed the crew was thus rescued by 
| being hauled on board the Life-boat, and in a short 
time after they were lauded their ship was dashed 
to pieces. 
(Turn over. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Putroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Vice-Yutron—His Roya. Hicuness THE Prrvce or Waxes, K.G. 
President—His Grace THe Duxe or NorTHumsBeRtann, P.C., D.C.L. 


A. E. M., brig, of Nantes ....s.0s 
Alabama, schooner, of Goole .... 
Anna, schooner, of Rendsburg... 
Arbroath fishing boats—rendered 
assistance. 
Aries, smack, of Cowes—rendered 
assistance, 
Atlantic, barque, of Swansea—as- 
sisted to save vessel and.. 
Auffredy, barque, of Sunderland . 
Adjutor, schooner, of Stavanger 
—rendered assistance. 
Angusta, schooner, of Sunderland. 
Bavington, s.s., of Newcastle .... 
Bebside, 8.s., of Newcastle....... 
Beecher Stowe, barque, of Shields 
Bellalie, schooner, of Nantes .... 
Bridget, brigantine, of Dungarvan 
Brothers, schooner, of Sunderland 
—rendered assistance. 
Brother’s Pride, barque, of St. 
John’s, N.B 
Camilla, brig, of Portsmou 
Cingalese, 8.8., of Londor 
imained by vessel. 
Clan Alpine, s.s., of Leith....... 
Claudine, schooner, of Antwerp— 
rendered assistance. 
Clifton, barque, of er 
Coonatto, barque, of Lon 
mained by vessel. 
Countess of Zetland, brig, 
Wells... ° ° 
County of Ayr, ship, of Glasg 
Cullercoats fishing cobk 
dered assistance. 
Cybele, s.s., of Glasgow—rendet 
assistance. 
Dawn, dandy, of Grimsby—saved 
vessel and cece 
Dragon, yacht, of Swan 
Eagle, pleasure boat, of Liat 
Edith, fishing boat, of Li ft 
—assisted to save vessel and... 
Eliza, schooner, of Sunderland— 
assisted to save vessel and crew. 
Elizabeth, schooner, of Llanelly. 
Elizabeth, ketch, of Goole 
Elias, barque, of Spezzia—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Emerald, schooner, of Montrose . 
Emily, barque, of Shields ....... 
Excelsior, barque, of Sunderland. 
Exhibition, schooner, of Colches- 
ter—rendered assistance. 
Ferryden fishing boats—rendered 
assistance, 
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Services of the Life-boats of the Institution in 1876-77 (to 30th Sept.). 


Firm, sloop, of London—assisted 
to save vessel and CreW ...-.0. 
Florence, brigantine, of Preston.. 
Frank, dandy, of Grimsby....... 
Fred. Thompson, brig, of Dundee 
remained by vessel. 
Gem, fishing boat, of Eyemouth— 
vessel and ... erececece 
George, coble, of Cullercoats .... 
George Smeed, sch., of Rochester 
—rendered assistance. 
Germ, ketch, of Goole....cccesee 
Gleaner, schooner, of Preston.... 
Gustaf, s.s., of Gothenburg...... 
Ilmatar, barque, of Finland..... 
Ingleborough, barque, of Hull ... 
Jona, schooner, of Belfast........ 
Jenny Lind, sch., Whitehaven... 
John, schooner, of Runcorn...... 
J. W. R., fishing boat, of Ballan- 
trae—saved boat and crew..... 
J. W. Setterwall, barque, of Stock- 
holm—remained by vessel. 
Katrina, Prussian schooner.....- 
Killin, schooner, of Greenock.... 
Lady Mary, schooner, of Irvine.. 
Lapwing, brigantine, of Liverpool 
—assisted to save vessel. 
Leonie, brig, of Charlotte-Town.. 
Linwood, brig, of Maryport—ren- 
dered assistance. 
, schooner, of Goole—saved 
VesSel ANd. ..cccccccccccesece 
Lizzie Morton, schooncr of St. Ives 
—vessel and ...... 
Lianaelhaian fishing boat....... 
Llanrhystid fishing boat—saved 
boat and....eccccecs 
donia, brig, of Blyth 
d of Kent, schooner, of Li 
to § vesse 


ion— assisted 
erita, schooner, of Newquay 
inn, brig, of Whitehaven . 
zim, brigantine, of St. John’s, 
fc Neara, ship, of Boston, U.S.— 
sisted to save vessel. 
barque—rendered assist- 


‘gnonette, barque, of London... 
Borning Star, fishing lugger, of 


Mic 


Redcar—saved vessel and. 
Octavia, barque, of Holmestrand 

—rendered assistance. 
Palestine, fishing coble, of Culler- 

coats—rendered assistance. 
Phebe, dandy, of Yarmouth. .... 


MANAGEMENT have to state that 


6 
4 


10 











Providence, fishing yawl, of Low- 
estoft—rendered assistance, 
Psyche, schooner, of Swansea— 
assisted to save vessel and..... 
Redcar fishing cobles—rendered 
assistance. 
Resolute, schooner, of Peterhead . 
Robert Stevenson, brig, Shields .. 
Rover, schooner, of Wexford—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Roycroft, barque, of Annapolis, 
N.S.—rendered assistance. 
Rubens, 8.8, of Liverpool—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Sinai, brig, of Nantes..... eceees 
Speed, brig, of Sunderland—as- 
sisted to save vessel and ...... 
Staithes fishing cobles—rendered 
assistance. 
St. Elwine. schooner, of Falmouth 
Teignmouth fishing boat ........ 
Tobina, schooner, of Oude Pekela 
Jon Mawr, schooner, of Fowey 
—saved vessel and . cove 
Trader, brigantine, of Portaferry, 
Turkestan, ship, of Liverpool.... 
Tweed, schooner, of Greenock.... 
Unition, brig, of Guernsey ...... 
Victory, smack, of Hull ......+.+ 
Vivid, fishing boat, of Ferryden— 
assisted to save vessel and .... 
Vulcan, brig, of Whitstable .. .. 
Walker Hall, barque, of Sunder- 
land .. . eeesecocece 
Wells, schooner, Goole, assisted to 
Save Vessel and ..cccccccececs 
West Hart. vpool fishing boat .... 
Whitby fishing boats ........60. 
William, smack, of Wexford .... 
William Pitt, ketch, of Poole ,... 
Wyre, schooner, of Fleetwood.... 


ee eeeereee . 


to 
Sf AwWanra awa 


~ 


~ 
~ 


~ 
Dranman 


Total lives saved by Life-boats, in 


1876, in addition to 19 vessels. 515 


Ditto in first 9 months of 1877, 
besides 20 vessels...sesseesss 
During the same period the Insti- 
tution granted rewards for saving 


Lives by fishing and other boats 2 


71 


Total of Lives saved in 


Twenty-One Months... 1,245 


during the year 1876 and the first 


nine months of 1877 the Roya Nationat Lire-Boat Instirution expended £47,360 on its 267 
Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in addition to having 
contributed to the saving of 1,245 persons from various shipwrecks on our Coasts, for which services 
it granted 1 Gold Medal, 16 Silver Medals and 84 Votes of Thanks on Vellum, besides pecuniary 


rewards to the amount of £5,560. 


The number of Lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Society, or by special exertions for 
which it has granted rewards, since its formation, is 25,082; for which services 92 Gold Medals, 
884 Silver Medals, and £52,800 in cash have been paid in Rewards. 

It is most gratifying and encouraging to know that, notwithstanding the peril and exposure 
incurred by the gallant crews last year, only one life was lost from the Life-boats of the Society, 
although about 12,000 men were out in them on all occasions during the twelve months. 

The expense of a Life-boat, its equipment, transporting-carriage, and boat-house, averages 
£900, in addition to £70 a-year needed to keep the establishment in a state of efficiency. : 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, 
Messrs. Wixuis, Percivat, and Co., 76 Lombard Street; by all the other Bankers in the United 
Kingdom; by all the Life-boat Branches; and by the Secretary, Ricuarp Lewis, Esq., at the 


Institution, 14 Jonny Street, ApeLPa, London, W.C.—November, 1877, 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1806. 





BRANCH OFFICES: HEAD OFFICE: 


Sit vv. 
14, Cornhill, E.C. 


EDINBURGH, 


75, George Street. : : Le 
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LIVERPOOL, ~ \é 


3, Whitechapel, Lord St. 


MANCHESTER, 


68, Fountain Street. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


20, Colmore Row. 


LEEDS, 


9, East Parade. 


BRISTOL, 
38, College Green. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 70 years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present time it has Invested 
Funds, £1,996,622, and an Annual Income of £25, *™4. 








PROFITS. 
The next Division will take place in May, 1878. Policies effected 
before the rst January, 1878, will be entitled to share in this Division. 
In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared becomes 
absolute property. Bonuses to the amount of £2,042,155 have already 


been declared. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN 
EXISTENCE. 





| 
No. of | Date of Sum Policy increased by Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Policy. Assured. Bonuses to to Sum Assured. 
ca Eee SE ae eK roa Vr | 
3,924 | Ir82r 12,000 7 O 140 per cent. 
6,616 | 8855 17 0 | 1Z2I a 


3217 -a 0 | 107t 0 4- | 14 » 





EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS 
ARE PAYABLE, 
The yearly payments having been extinguished by the application of part 
of the Bonus to that purpose :— 





No. of Date of Sum Premium 


| | 
Policy. | Policy. Assured. Payable. 
| —— 


. rc 5 
8,595 | 1834 3,000 
6,004 | 1826 1,000 
| 
9,195 | 1836 500 | 


| 


Sum now Payable. ~| 


NOTE.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased année till death. 


Surrender Values. ltmmeillan Values are aperore upon Policies any 
time after the payment of one year’s premium. 





Loans on Policies.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the 
deposit of a ProvipENT Po icy, when the Surrender Value amounts to £10. 





Foreign Residence.—Persons insured by this Office may reside in 
any part of the World, distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without License or extra Premium. 








Full Information given on application to THE SECRETARY, 50, REGENT 
STREET, Lonpon, W. 












































How to Prevent Three Great Scourges of Life—Consumption, Blood Poisons, and Epidemics 
—by pleasant, simple, and natural means. In an able paper published in the pages of the British 
Medical Journal, Dr. W. R. Noss states that liver derangement almost invariably precedes Consump- 
tion. By using ENO’S FRUIT SALT the blood is kept pure (by natural means), and the deposit of 
poisonous matter in the lungs prevented. 

A NEW ERA. 


‘Amongst the many and varied medicinal discoveries of the nineteenth century, none perhaps 
has advanced so rapidly into public notice as ‘ Eno’s Fruit Salt.’ Comparatively unknown some 
year or so ago, this preparation, which is made from ripe sound fruit, is now to be met with in every 
quay? »uf the globe. The great merit which is claimed for it is that it keeps the blood pure and the 
©; stem perfectly clear, and thus takes away the groundwork of malarious diseases so common to 
towns and districts which are ill drained. There is little doubt but that the time will eventually 
come when fevers and diseases resulting from poisoned blood will be considered as offences against 
the well-being of communities at large, but it will in all probability be some while yet before we 
shall have arrived at such a pitch of sanitary perfection. Meanwhile, we cannot withhold a welcome 
to any specific which may prove a means of preserving or restoring health. The simpler the better, 
so long only as it is effectual. Eno’s Fruit Salt has been found an excellent corrective to the digestive 
organs, and in the Colonies, in India, and in South America, has a largely increasing sale. It is 
better by far than ‘nips,’ and amongst the Good Templars—a numerous community all over the 
world—it is recognised not only as a refreshing but also as a stimulating drink.”—2Zuroepean Mail, 


Nov. 1, 1877. 
THE FESTIVE SEASON. 


Errors of Eating or Drinking; or, How to Enjoy or Cause Good Food to Agree that would otherwise Disorder the 
Digestive Organs, and cause Biliousness or Sick Headache, Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sourness of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Costiveness, and its great evils, Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, and many other disastrous diseases. 


Every Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ought to contain a Bottle of 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT 


As a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage, for any season. 
g 8; OS} g& g g § ) 


FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! 
Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural excitement 
FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts likea charm. It allays Nervous Excitement, Depres- 
sion, and restores the Nervous System to its proper condition by natural means. A natural way of 
Restoring or Preserving Health—USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is a pleasant beverage, cooling, 
sparkling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure 
and free from disease. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PRICE 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked “Eno’s Fruit Salt.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


or strain, ENO’S 





J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 





PAINLESS —" ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. ona A TEETH. 


—_ ¢ \) ‘ Pats Ml ft ’ . 
Mr. G. H. JONES, QAP gf: Surgeon Dentist, 
67, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, RUN / 4 Ae} LONDON, 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S 4 , p ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
» adapting 


for painlessly ‘ “On q' , 
e ° Mya Wh \\i 
Artificial Teeth by NUNES, Atmospheric Pressure. 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 
































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS ITP 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. 
should possess a Copy. 


D*® ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is eonverted into | Should read Dr. Rookr’s Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domgstic Mepicing, which can_ be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr, Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- Knowles, observed: ‘‘ Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the y—Immortality of the | person who can read and think,” 


Every Household 








intelligent principle. DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 


or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
| Scarborough, England. 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
— of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 





the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | 


Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing finids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 





D»*: ROOKE’S ANTI-~-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 











Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
| containing 172 pages. 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


OUGH 


HUIEXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
‘*of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 


by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, 
*,” Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 


England. 
a copy of 














CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 














